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Helping 
the sick 
get well 


it kill germs ...X rays to guide 
on’s fingers . . . well-lighted, air-con- 
yned operating rooms .. .‘Uhe pictures you 

see here are typical of things accomplished for 


you by G-i! research and engineering. 


Ma 
(Ze - 
(> 

Mirror of D-Day Injury! How X ravs speed treat- 
war injuries is shown in this picture of 
(razinski’s thigh. On D-Day a German 
tered his boat, blew him 20 feet in air. 
LST, rushed to England, X rays 
his injury, permiited accurate 
X-ray machines at St. 
.i., regularly check his 
‘he modern form of X-ray tube was in- 
Dr. W. D. Coolidge, G-E scientist. 
; built by the G.E. X-Ray Corp. are 


onts the world over. 


New lamp kills germs... Germ-laden air is purl- 
fied by the new G-E germicidal lamp. It is already 


GENERAL 


at work in hospitals, in battlefront operating 
rooms. Tried in a school classroom during a 
measles epidemic, only one-fourth as many chil- 
dren contracted measles, as compared with un. 
protected classrooms. 


Seeing the Invisible... The electron microscopo, 
more powerful than ordinary microscopes, gives 
doctors a new tool to fight disease. Here is tie 
germ, bacilius subtilis, magnified about 4,000 
times. G-E engineers are working to make avail- 
able a portable electron microscope for indusiry, 


Helps treat Infantile Paralysis . . . Doctors 


wanted hot packs to relieve pain and reduce 


} 1] 


inuscular spasms, but such steam packs tend 
ito burn. G-E workers put together a machine for 
hospital use that produces heated packs that even 


at 180° F. wiil not burn the patient’s skin. 


Helping the sick get well is on!y one of the con- 
tributions of General Electric. From the research 
and engineering in G.E.’s laboratories come prod- 
ucts to make your work easier, your home 
brighter, creating new comforts, better jobs. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


« 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—Tie 
World Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 
p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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More ferfect Union 
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a Janitor 172 ence any lingering hopes our enemies may have rtained 
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: t! United Nations, must be dashed. What t disaz 5 
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e ings of the general of all three countries. Even more 
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useful at this stare of the war, when political problefas are 
YD THE ARTS coming more and more to the front, is the arr ( t for 
the be. by Margaret Marshall 187 regular and fr ent ci Itatic of the foreign retaries 
; , : : 
> tl evil by Retni Niebuhr 188 of the three powers. Another welcome feature of the com- 
¢ ent 189 muniqué is its very specific reaffirmation of the principles 
; James Agee 192 of the Atlantic C! r, together \ proposal r dea! 
| ‘ment Greenberg 193 ing with the pr s of the liberated c in the spirit 
H. Haggin 194 of that instrur t. Added to this is a so! 1 for the tangled 
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J [O THE EDITOR 195 : ; re 
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= as secon d-eciaass matter, 
Y under the act 


Washington Editorial B ene "318 Ke Neg Building. 


But it is clear 


rem. For the communiqué goes on to declare “our inflexible 


Germa that there is nothing soft about 





‘sly German militarism and Nazism. 


‘To this end it is announced that all German armed forces 


will be disarmed and disbanded and the General Staff of 
the Reichswehr broken up. German military equipment will 
I ther removed or destroyed and German industries adapted 


to military produ tion eliminated or controlled. All war 


( als are to be punished, and the Nazi Party and all its 
institutions wiped out. Reparations in kind are to be levied 
“to the greatest extent possible” in compensation for the 
damage wrought by the Germans in the war. 

We have no criticism in principle of these proposals, but 


we regret the absence of any clear indication of the way in 


which they will be carried out. Some suggestions for enforc- 


2.8. % 


ing them which have been widely if unofficially circulated 


would leave the German people without even a dim hope of 


recovery. However, the Big Three declare that it is not their 


purpose to destroy Germany, while pointing out that the con- 
tinuance of a hop le 
heavier. Indeed, the gravest threat to Germany's future is now 


strategy of the Nazis. If they succeed 


s resistance must make the ccst of defeat 


offered by the suicide 
in persuading their deluded followers to fight from town 
to town, scorching the earth behind them, and finally car- 
rying on prolonged guerrilla warfare from their inner moun- 
tain fortress, the result will be a devastation that even the 
softest peace will not remedy. We hope that Allied propa- 
gandists in broadcasting the news of the Crimea Conference 
to the enemy will hammer home this fact. 

There should be no complaint this time that the Big Three’ 


$ 

F ymuniaué does not mm ate. If it does not metebal 
ymuniqué does not communicate. If 1t does not compictely 
4 . é 


satisfy our hunger for information it does provide a very 


alioay 


filling meal. We hope, too, that the results of the conference 
will discourage efforts that have been made to picture the 
President as a “yes-man” for his two formidable colleagues. 
The agreements announced bear out earlier hints that a more 
positive American policy had been adopted. We think Mr. 
Roosevelt is to be credited with the emphasis placed on the 
Atlantic Charter, and the procedures devised for assisting 
the reestablishment of democracy in the liberated countries 
bear the marks of his craftsmanship. The first fruit of this 
agreement to take joint action in meeting political problems 
created by the war is Russia's abandonment of its stand-pat 
attitude on Poland. That signifies, we hope, the end of 


unilateral action and a union made more perfect 


The Shape of Things 


ALTHOUGH NOTHING SPECIFIC WAS SAID ABOUT 
Spain in the report of the Big Three conference, the “leak” 
of Prime Minister Churchill's rebuke to Franco for his 

oposal of an anti Soviet pact permits us to | ope that a new 
) toward Spain will soon be evident. If new proof is 
needed of the Spanish government's continued complicity with 
the Hitler regime, it is readily available in the recent outra- 
geous broadcasts by Falange radio stations. With Zhukov's 
army threatening Berlin and with Eisenhower ready to 


1 


strike in the West, the Valladolid radio said: “The Germans 
are preparing a sensational blow to stop the Soviet advance. 
v dug in in positions where the y are 


while awaiting the hour of the counter-attack.” The broad- 


They have t resisting 








cast went on: “General Franco's Spain and ¢ 





the two European countries that still have vital « 





The great confidence apparent in Goebbels’s spe. hes i re Amesic 
keeping with military events. Germany is serene, ay2-fmmed PPeP4 
her own destiny; she is ready to save herself and Burs to Kt 
All this on February 4, 1945! Being farther removed ; ous KO 
the front lines, Radio Valladolid spoke with greater .gamm s 2*°* 
mism than Radio Berlin. Americans may be inclined to |, | . 
at this nonsense. But laughter at similar statements m;.jamses 
Hitler in 1938 has already cost this country 1 

sands of American lives, and it must not be { oy fee AME! 
Franco Spain is an important factor in Hitler's plan to een’ oi 
tinue the war even after military defeat. if ; 


+ ‘ | a 


SUCH A CHANGE IN POLICY WOULD Notas ' 
improve the United States’ position at the Foreign Minicdimm De ‘ 
Conference which will begin on February 21 in Mey a. 

City. We know that various Latin American coyn ; oo 
are preparing to introduce at this conference the oy = 
tion of severing relations with Franco. Those who dene pth 
a break are inspired by two motives. One is the wm’ ‘ uy 

sympathy for the Spanish Republican cause throug)iout am “* °UP! 

Latin countries of the Western Hemisphere. The ot a" 4 

desire to rid America of the Falangjst pest. Both sentime we 

were expressed with force by the Mexican Under Secret oes ws 
of the Interior, Sefior Casas Aleman, when he addre ped 6 
big Spanish Republican rally in the Arena Mexico pick 
ary 29 as President Avila Camacho’s personal represeniat - 
His remarkable speech, of which the American | om 
scant notice, appeared in full on the front pa fe Be: 
Mexican newspaper. It amounted to the exte 

kind of recognition to “the only Spain we love and respeq hes 

Nothing would place the United States delegation to t aie 

pan-American conference in a better position t 

Latin America’s enormous distrust of us than if Stettir 

could appear there not as Franco's advocate but as the frie ake 


of Spanish democracy. 


» 

SOME CHOICE RUMORS ABOUT LEND-LE/ 
laid at rest by the Foreign Economic Administr: 
recent hearings of the House Foreign Affairs ‘ 
In response to the charge that the cigarette shorta 
to lend-lease operations, the FEA pointed out t! 


~f 


lease exports totaled only about 114 per cent o! 
rette production in 1944. The rumor that Canadians 1 
growing fat on American lend-lease butter was exp! 
the fact that Canada has received no butter, or 
commodity, under lend-lease. The story that the Brit 
buying aviation gasoline from us at 25 cents a gallon a 
reselling it to the American army at 55 cents a ga! 





m7 AT 
1 CAN. 


ne ont the 
ls QUEL Ui 


: . | vom 
lapsed when it was revealed that we neither sell gasoline Gy 4's Min 
the British nor buy it from them. A companion t meee cessive: 

ue once m 


effect that American troops were being outrag: 
charged for food by the British was punctured by the csoqj ‘se comi 


sure that all the food provided to our troops by the B amentar 
To m 


gratis as reverse lend-lease. Some of the rumors, like ' 





that the Russians were shipping lend-lease planes to Ji ription, 

- chee Thi 
in exchange for rubber, were shown to have originated w@gmpooee. 1h 
the Berlin radio. Others, such as the story of a “square & French | 
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ican-made farm machinery,” originated with a trav- 


scessman. What was a depot 





was actually seen 


i ; 
5 ; » American tractors and road-building equipment were 
be ‘ 7 a4 preparatory to shipment to France. While we wor Id 
and } s & « that the FEA’s answers would put a stop to the 
1 | 
ret s about how poor Uncle Sam is being played 
Creat , by the wily foreigners, we suspect that by this 


new crop of stories from similar 


iS Ma 2 ses a 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION I1$ 
| , ynquer the Bretton Woods plan by divi ling it. 
, refully timed for the opening of Congress ce- 
plan, which was approved by forty-four nations 
, the International Monetary Fund is damned by 
NOT at _while the International Bank for Reconstruction 
Mey, ment is boosted. The a Oo report are 
ia eartily in accord with the « ctives’ of the 
" , oods agreements, but they consider that the pro- 
™~, he fund which is desis 1 to t exchange 
; ' 1 introduce “a method of ling which is novel 
y to accepted credit principles.’” In banking cir- 

e sup it is inevitable that novelt- should be con- 
» facto, d rous, but we are surprised to find 

. fund’s proposed mode of operation should be re- 
-¢ 1s violating accepted credit principles. For the fund 
} to act as an international reserve ba and its 

ns appear to be an adaptation of those employ ed 

Be: | Reserve System. However, the bankers will 

; of it and propose to transfer such of its functions 

; useful to them to the International Bank for 
ind Development. This institution, which is 

1 to make or guarantee long-term loans fo p- 

producing projects, should, in their view, 

with additional powers to negotiate currency- 

ments and originate loans for this purpose. 

t would be to mingle long-term and short-term 

i is in a way that we have always understood 

s considered “unsound” banking practice. There are a 

E Der other points in the bankers’ report which are 

en to serious criticism. But the major count against it is 

the scheme they advocate is very different from the one 
‘d@moroved by the forty-four nations at Bretton Wocods—a 
heme which itself represented a compromise giving great 
gaeigut to American views. If Congress yields to the bank- 

r and proceeds to gut the present plan, there wil 

obably be no international agreement at all. 
> o 
ume CANADIAN BY-ELECTION IN GREY NORTH 


3; out the storm signals for Mackenzie King. 


The defeat 
(Mi his Minister of Defense, General McNaughton, by a 

! ssive-Conservative candidate brought the conscription 
pvc once more to the fore. Mr. King will face the | e 

¢ coming federal election badly shaken by his recent 

Brit amentary crisis and further damaged by this latest re- 
“| To make matters worse, his compromise formula on 


ption, displeasing enough to Ontario, has alienated 





ec. Those who know their political way aroun 1 say that 





tench province which in the past has voted ‘‘le straight 





Wil 


end to Ottawa a bloc of independent national- 


King’ 
ists in protest against the government's betrayal o: tts anti- 
conscription pledge. Two factors, however, may change this 


picture. First, the violence of the pro on 

ment in Ontario as exp ed in tl c nm may 

a e the © 5 { » the | ‘ j > a | 
2 


ily dulled the e of the C. C. F.a ! - 

fi the « sheld w e the war Europe ts on, 
i 
tine 7 N i ) i e and bi 3 
over the pg They | cer- 
fa ly « )} « : ho } . | ft 7 Klee f 
they wil h to form a ver t. If, o . 
other 1, the n t until the end of tl c 
in Put » tne real test if } e 
will be on the issue of post plans. Here the + . 
i 

te id rms; SV iI he the Lib i Par y a i tne if f i 4 
apart from their venom toward Mr. Ki the | . 


Conservatives are bankrupt of polit 
when the election is held it is quite possible ¢ no party 
with a clear majority 


will emerge 
va 
ALTHOUGH THE DEATH SENTENCE IMPOSED ON 


Private Henry P. Weber of Vancouver, Wa m, for 


— , 
refusing to drill has been commuted to life imipreonn a 
little can be said in defense of the army's handling of the 
e. Privat Veber quite obviously should have been dealt 


1 


with as a conscientious objector. While his objections to the 

} ring af aem } st eter fran lie ’ wvicts > 

Dear of arms ao nt m from reiigzious CONVICTION & ! 
a} 

d by the las 


lar views have suffered no greater 


Weber, how- 


not speciil iliy cover 
t< - W th srry 


ty than being sent to the C. O. camps 


: P > vn 
ever, f 9 obtain formal recognition as a C. O. When 
he 1 ( ruples ag t the use of arms to his induc- 
tion o r, that officer is reported to have in ted him 
to vo hi ction to e2 cific order that t as t 
t ; his cor nce. When, in accordance with tl] 
i f he ret r 1 rs) d ! he ourt-mMar jal 5 a | 
sen ! to be | 1. Th ¢ er ¢ : af t ex 

yn to a generally fair policy. The army's t nt of C. O.’s 
has been much more sensible and humane than in the last war 


liberties it neral. There have yr of stupidity 
than 1 ( ©.’s, Sa le I i bee } tf irk ca D¢ 
where nditions bear me faint fr blance to s@ 
¢ rie 1 by our soldiers | t enter combat areas 
Few would raise any complaint on this score. The stupidity 


i | 
is to be seen in the failure to put C. O.’s to useful work at 


the top level of their skills. There was the much-publicized 
case of Dr. C. C. Devault, a qualified scientist, 


denied laboratory facilities and sentenced to three and a half 


who was 








farmers 


iil. And there have been numerous cases of 
and specially trained workers who have not been permitted 
O.’s have v illingly 
periment in the interest of human 


Lins and 


] 
ywer snortage 
offered their bodies for ex 
‘ ' 1 ‘ ‘ 
We should make better use of their 
% 


FOR CHINESE UNITY ISSUED AS A 


THE APPEAI 


jo nt statement by ten leading ¢ hinese-language newspapers 
in the United States and neighboring countrics must have 
come as a rude shock to the Kuomintang propagandists who 


have been busy assuring Americans that there is only one 


ng-Communist controversy. The ten 


’ 1 


siae to ti Nuomin 


new ee , representing well over half the total circulation 
of the Chinese-language press in North and South America, 
call for an immediate end of the One-party dictatorship in 
China and the creation of a national coalition government 


as an efiective means of assuring victory over Japan. They 


urge that all restrictions on free speech and press be re- 


given the 


noved and that all patriotic parties and groups be 


1 


same legal status. lers will find in the statement’s 


of the 


Our reac 
condemnation of the blockade of the Border Region, 
and of the lack of effective gov- 
narket 


striking confirmation of Edgar Snow’s views as expressed in 


existence of secret police, 
ernment measures to combat inflation and the black n 
his article on Lin Yutang in this issue. The need for an end 
of recriminations between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists and for the creation of a united Chine was clearly 
indicated by Acting 
1S ued at Washir 


Our f£ od offices were 


etary Grew in an official statement 
itly. Mr. Grew made it 


1 that would 


eton recet lain that 
available for an accor 


unite China in the struggle 


Wanted: a Janitor 


HE Committee 


janitor, 


against Our common enemy. 


on Un-American Activities needs a 


three clerks, and a definition of what, after all, 
is an un-American activity. These primary requisites are set 
forth in the C nal Record of January 29 and in a 
letter written on January 20 by Representative Mundt to 
one hundred prominent Americans asking them to define 
tive. Mr. 


is no such thing as an un-Americar 


the committee's ol} Mundt wrote that “unless it 


activity, 


is held that there 
Americans should be able to agree on what it is, and ou 
committee could then expose it.” 


But not without a janitor, adds realistic Representative 


Cochran. On Jan we 29 Mr. Cochran — to the House 
Resolution 1 requ¢ g funds with wl e Committee 
on Un-American Activities might employ a a at $3,900 
a year, two a nt clerks at $2,640 and $2,109, and a jani- 
t ut $1,560. Ast ported in the Congressi nal Record, the 
rdditional a nt clerk is needed because the committee 
has “eighty file cases and about twenty unopened boxes full 
of papers, and because the files are not catalogued or in 

| 1 also someone has to be present whenever 

ne 1 le the committee goes over its records. » one 
o! ted to » hiring of the ¢ lerks, but Re pr sentative Engel 
questioned the 1 | for a janitor. “Committee after 


‘or twice a year has a janitor,”” he 





T 








complained. “I do not know what in the world they , 
janitor for. The Committee on Territories, next to ms 
not met three times a year, I believe, but it has 


on the other hand, 





Representative Cochran, 





was entitled 








committee to a janitor “because every Se as 
committee of the House has one, and further | + WM der conce 
man must look after some large rooms as wel! prtional fie 
files clean.” (2) to SF 
The fact that any herculean character wh , : 
clean up the Dies Augean-stable files deser Ore | er ts 
$1,560 a year did not figure in the House dis weal a 
did anyone raise the question whether the commirdllll pod: 


first need is for a janitor or a raison d’étre. To some dim os 
question may appear as irrelevant as the old problem b 
which came first, the chicken or the egg. But al! will ap In a lett 
that if the egg is rotten it should be thrown out : . intimate 
” p 


Enter the Air Trust a 


T THE Chicago International Civil Aviat 
ence, the - nited States delegation took a s 
against monopoly. In the name of free competiti 
opposed the British plan for an international 
with broad powers to regulate international air 


frequencies, and rates. Such regulation, our 1 
1, would make for a car 


yyment of international commercial aviation 


declare tel system and v 


the devel 
desired no interference with the competitive al 


country’s airlines to get all the traffic they co 


efhiciency. Senators Bailey and Brewster, who w 





} 


of the American delegation, concurred in this 


than that, according to Russell Porter of the Y 
Times, they were said to have made it clear that t 
agreement which the British desired would have to take t 


form of a treaty and be ratified by a two-thirds’ vote of 
Senate. Such a treaty, they indicated, would enc 
Opposition. 

It is a little strange, therefore, to find that the S¢ 
Sub-committee on Aviation, of which Senator Bailey is 
man and Senator Brewster ranking minority member, 
parently supporting the principle of a “community’ 
which would enjoy a monopoly of America’s foreig 
traffic. This is the principle for which Pan-American Ait 
—up to the war in the possession of a de facto mo: 
iting for years, openly at hearings of 
1, quietly but no less strenuo 


has been fig! 
Acronautics Boar 








Congressional lobbies. per 
Yn February g the Wall Street Journal publishe { a series : = 

d = Ca t 
of extracts from a document drawn up by the Senate sud ~ oz 
COMING IN THE NATION ormati« 

The Legal Case Against Adolf Hitler the 

By Raphael Lemkin 1 are 

a ° |M( The po 
The Walls of Stuyvesant Town — 

} , Db to ad 

B) Charles Abrams : i P 

Who are the Partisans? 
By Milton Bracker ecessary 
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i$ ap 
any 
yn alt 
1¢$ 
7 the 


A $erics 





ae. site of various drafts, 


But + 1a 


- id future meetings of the military staffs when 
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mmittee 
MILLS, 


er 





po 4 





lone? 
Co. 


clas 


“A 


we are of the opinion that we must very seriously con- 
sider concentration upon one coordinated system in the inter- 





- field in order (1) to meet forcign-flag competition; 
service our forcign policy in peace and in war; (3) 
loss and subsidics, i.e. to assure success; (4) to 
, demands of our commerce; (5) to insure uniformity 
of It is true that the people of tlifs country... 
Ps i monopoly. But we do not carry this policy be- 
' n. ... We recommend a minimum of American- 
4 $-—even t one—in the f 1 field and the 
b e of regulation in the public interest 
4 ter to the Wall Street Journal Senator Bailey 
45 ted that his subcommittee has not yet adopted a 
, policy and that this document is only one of a 


drafts circuiated for purposes Of discussion 


newspaper reports that other S ors “‘insist that 


» document is far from a prelim nary work.” It is rather 
and while no forma! vote has 


on it, a majority of the subcommittee members 


which, after paying a handsome tribute to Pan- 
nerican and noting the general reliance of other nations 
single aif-transport system in the international field, 





here is genuine government regulation. Bu 


h is not the idea of 


we suspect that: si Juan 


dynamic and dictatorial chairman of Pan-American 


hitherto been very successful in bendis 


ro ( nee » gust 
‘2 ‘ > 4 aa 4 » 
ee ailinessi ! 


poses—a notable example was its refusal of a mail ; 


priation to the rival American Export Airlines—and if he 
able to get legislative sanction for his monopoly plaas, 





I 
will not be surprising to find that the public control | 
vided is mainly window-dressing. It will be e less : ; 
ing if, once Pan-Ames s¢ , p 
u rat f t Oo ma! } v 
in ;’ of Britain and other « tries, p , 
pi ¢ yr an € idl i Ca tel 1 b 
in rit ors tion which the I 1 and ¢ " 
d itions at Chic .) pre 1 t 

The monopoly plan, it is onl to note, is ( 
the Administration. In fact, the ¢ | Aeronaut Boa 
the State, War, and Na ‘ tn $ are a 1 ft 
be < DO { to if B It 2 the Teri it quot } v eS 3 
Street Journal pointed out Ihe forming of | y in a 
transportation is a fun 1 of the legislat 1 
That being so, this revelation that the cc t ug! 
for so hard at Chicago is ce { 1 some | t} 
$aci ct in Congress 1s |i o be d cus yad 
It may seem yet another proof to « al foreigners that r 
anti y to monopoly is far more a n f ‘ hing 
than of practice, 


The War Fronts 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 


« said to have indicated their support for its prin IDles., 
} 
‘dence of the headway this monopoly plan } 
eviaence ¢ tne nead ay uliS i ONO} y | n 1§ 
1 : | 1 am ~ + 
ih s the reintroduction by Senator McCarran, a mem- 
" + pens : 
her > subcommittee, of a Dill to provide for the creation 
A 
° ' 2 col 4 j } mectir 
6a single American overseas airline in which the domestic 
1 } nerr rar ] : P aat 
irlines would De permutted to participate. 
i i 
} 1 
> ¢ vie t war fronts tor t with 
ras ¢ 
} _—— e if Tae? t 
the happy rei yn that Al coln’s b day has 
been most fittingly celebrated with the ar cement 
ef creat and encouraging agreement among the Big Three 
, \ + + . . ~ ! + ‘ 
ut Yalta, a Crimean town wi! 1¢ Red Army liberated a 
oe ‘ } 
ve There may be discoveries of o1 ys and dirty 
cals we may al! wake up with a hangover; but tonight 
one can he thankful for Linco!n and his memory, which still 
WaXs earth, preserving the Union by principle and com 
« 4 s 
DON e COMMON lel tone herein Oirace 
e lb compounaed [c re ler if) ¢ 2c 


A strong believer in the twin principles of unity of com- 


. } } ‘ 1 c - . | ——r ' .. a 1 
Mind and the council of war, Lincoln would have been 
a © * i! ‘ ‘? < yc +t rls , aie 
P by the military sections of the Yalta communiqué. 
PT + iss +/ : +} } + + ~ } 1 
, ef staff ofiicers of the three nations most heavily in- 
1! 


i in the war against Germany met and 


tion on current and pending operations 


7 Ss = 


* timing, scope, and coordination of the next blows, 
1 are to be delivered from east, sorth, west, and south, 
{i ints of the compass I italicize may have been thrown 


C+. fF 


et ees 


icy 


2D to add to the discomfiture of the German General 


rain, they may not have been.) Finally, t 


‘hese decisions are all-important, not only for the final 


against Japan, and a ull for the years « thication 


aaa i . “ —n Bt ] 1 
and heightened Allied accord which must fo ; 
! ~ js rs st. 
ing war. One may hope that at Yalta the f § : 
laid for a structure lo desired—a true ] C} 
Staff, drawing in the top Soviet « - 
7 , ; ve ; 
British and American op] * numbers. There 
} 
too wide a gap between the A American ] ( 
I 
\ ’ , Cc 
sitting in Was 1, and the Soviet $ € ( 
c t in i ine inte > oO $, r 
t s across a table 3 f er toward ac ya 
i 
. , 
I > of I ds t ina moe ¢ i 4 
n | agreement as t > timing o ws f ‘ 
of the sieht | . > 
ne col ; Ss ad 4 » ¢ e ) + 
i 
£ ma ! f 
iro Down $i! ; OF Creri as ft A rf v 
doesn't open up a second front at once 
While the big gears were conferring on new and ht- 
} ‘ £ ‘4 1 


ened attacks, their friends on the fighting { were 

mering away at the slowly fading German strength. The 
big actions continued in the east, where the Rus eenerals, 
having obviously read last week's edit 
proceeded according to the plan 





d was held hard at the t f his long 
salient around Kiistrin 1 Frankfu and f, battles 
raged on the O ‘ s near B ‘ I | 
and Konev fanne 1 out o Pomerania 1s broaden- 
ing the tip of the salient, relieving the t t to Zhukov’s 


exposed flanks, and posing new threats to the Ger troops 
4 s ‘ A 

in no ! south. Instead of a long, narrow dagger pointed 

at Ber! the R ns by Monday night occupied a great 


i!ce thrusting into Germany, shouldering up toward Stet 


‘ . ’ as 
and the Baltic, Ly g down behind Breslau and toward 
Dre det 

This movement of broadening the salient will probably 


has a firmer base’ from which to push 


ntinue until Zhukov 


1 1 . 
off again toward Berlin, the unhappy capital 


1 7) 1 11 1 > 
be seen whether Zhukov will be strong enough, and Berlin's 
enders weak enough, so that he can push straight into 
ee es ee tere, eee a “Eee © Pee oe 
he city, or whether he will go around in a double envelop- 
) I 


ment, cut off the city’s communications, and continue on to 


the west and south while the followine infantry goes in and 
cleans up the city. The latter course is traditional with the 


Red Army; 


certainly be more dif 


but Berlin covers an enormous area, and will 


ficult to encircle than Warsaw. Even if 
it is encircled, we have seen what the Germans are capable 
] 


ioing 


in the way of protracted house-to-house defense at 
Zh 


of « 
Budapest. If 


0 fight his way straight in, the Germans have the 


proves too difficult to encircle and ukov 


Stalingrad example before them, and it would be unwise to 
p pate that Germans are less brave and cunning than 
Russians when fighting in defense of their homes. 

How many times have the afternoon dailies announced 
th \ in a es have smashed their way through the 


of the Siecfried two 


Line? I lost track about 


| Me je ma 


months ago. This talk of lines and walls is most misleading. 
One thinks of a string of posts, or a brick wall! through 
which an army thrusts its head, then its shoulders, then its 


uble presumably comes with the } 


present a more il!umin | 


iting picture if one spoke of 





a : ae 
ply echreloned defense in dent! 


this would be difficult to- fit in a headline, but it 

for more understanding of what Allied infant m 
egainst—tank traps, interlocking fire points, 
bunkers, plenty of wire, all of it under the { 

which has been zeroed in to the exact yard; 


couple of miles of broken, hilly, wooded, ravine , 


(also under fire) and the whole thing is en 


< 


As for that ‘comparatively open country le 
Rhine,” which lies beyond, it is full of towns Q 
every one of which is a better tank obsta 
erected in a field, every one of which will have | 
through—or around, which is worse because it 
supply lines and the mechanized column 

The essential futility of military criticism wa , 
trated last week by the revelation of the Roer ? 
the Germans controlled. We were all yapping P 
progress of the armies across the Roer near Diir nor 


three months later we hear that if they had pr 
tec 


Germans would have opened the flood-gates a 
them down into the North Sea. 


The British-Canadian drive through the Reichswald towar 


the Rhine has been a promising preparation for full-scalg 
) 


offensives in the west. Capture of Cleve provides « room 


for a swing to the south in the narrow space : 
Rhine and the Maas. This area must be pretty wel! cleared 
bef » crossing of the Rhine can have much hone of 
before any crossing of the Rhine can have r ¢ of 
permanent lodging. Preliminary operations here, and farther 
south once the Roer subsides, will pave the way for some§ 


big blows that should stop the flight of German reinforce 


ments to the east. 


This ls What We Voted For 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, February 13 
HE first reactions of the capital to the concrete and 
from the Crimea Conference 


President's 


energetic communiqué 


this will 


With Mr, 


Stalin, he has taken us one firm step farther alor 


that the 


indicates that rank as one of 


achievements Churchill and Marshal 


atest 


ig the diffi- 


; 
cult road to a total victory and a stable pea Much since 
November has been disheartening to the day-by-day ob 
server, but in the proceedings at Yalta the historic significance 
of Mr. I eve 1 tion is made | foreign 
policy a continuation of close and friendly | i Yad 
the leaders of t ] Three, the sine gua s of Axis 
defeat and post-war reconstruction. One can easily imagine 
Governor Dewey doing many of the same things and making 


many of the same appointments as Mr. Roosevelt since the 


I 
¢! ion, but one cannot unagine a ident 


reaching the Crimea agreement on Poland, as one cannot 
imagine a Republican President appointing a man of Henry 
Wallace's outlook as Secretary of Commerce. Whatever his 


compromises on less important matters and however his 





evaluation of detail and his sense of timing may differ 
those of some of his progressive supporters, Mr. Roosevelt's 
course clearly remains charted toward the two ma 
jectives of an enduring peace abroad and full emp! 
at home. This is what we voted for. 

In the sphere of military action the Crimea communiqué 


is regarded here as foreshadowing a new offensive nst 
the Reich, this time from the north, probably through D 
mark. Should the Germans be forced to fight on a { 
front, their collapse would be hastened, and there is h 


hopeful speculation about the Russian agreement to sit ! 


with the Chinese at the United Nations Security Conferenct 
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be held at San Francisco on April 25. The date is the 
ne for denunciation of the non-aggression pact between 


4 U. S. S. R. and Japan, and it is felt that the Soviets 
gould not risk this announcement, with all it may imply in 
Tok ,, unless they were confident that final victory over the 
Reich will be close enough in the next few weeks to enable 
hem to hendle a surprise attack by Japan. This reflects 
safidence by the U. S. S. R. not only in its own strength 


yt in the trustworthiness of its allies. A related indication 
of the ever closer relations among the Big Three is found in 
certain phrases in the communiqué which seem to doom any 
bopes hat might have been nurtured by the “Free Germ. un” 
" When ‘Stalin joins in expressing an “inflexible purpose 
destroy German militarism to disarm and disband 
dé] German armed forces; break up for ali time the German 
General Staff . remove or destroy all German military 
eliminate or control all German industry that 


remove all Nazi 


equipment, 
culd be used for military production . . 
oid militarist influences from public office and from the cul- 
tual and economic life of the German people’”’ (my italics), 
be must feel sure enough of his Western allies to shut the 
door on the use of the Marshai von Paulus crowd as an 
ternative instrument of Soviet policy. A declaration of in- 
tent to “disband al] German armed forces’ is a departure 
from earlier Stalin statements that seemed to promise the 
Reich the right to retain an army and opened an avenue of 
negotiation between Moscow and dissident German generals 
smong its prisoners.* To use some of these generals as pawns 
ugainst the West might at one time have seemed a grim 
political possibility in Moscow. Apparently the Crimea Con- 
ference has made Marshal Stalin feel that no such dangerous 
gane will be necessary. This is regarded here as not the least 
of the President's achievements at Yalta. 

Even so fruitful a conference as the one just closed can- 
pected to solve all mutual problems. It is noted here 


o > ex 

that while the leaders of the Big Three agreed on the estab- 
lishment of a joint commission to discuss reparations, they 
have yet to establish a joint commission on war crimes. The 
ec niqué does, indeed, speak of an inflexible resolve to 


- 


» all war criminals to just and swift punishment,” but 
tecent events have made it quite clear that this resolve is 


much less inflexible in Washington and London than it is 
in Moscow. It may be significant in this connection that the 
communiqué makes no reference to the industrialist collabora- 
tors of the Nazis whom the Russians also wish to punish 


but some Anglo-American circles are anxious to protect. This 
may explain the failure to set up a joint body to handle the 
t mplex problems involved in punishing Nazi higher- 
ups and the omission of any joiat statement warning the 
neutrals not to grant asylum to Nazi leaders. In this sphere 
ld seem that leaders of the Big Three do not yet sce 
tye to eye. Franco Spain is one of the neutrals which need 


tenewed warning, and the Argentine is another. Here the 


It wo 


b differen es among the powers are well known. 


It is good to know that there will be closer cooperation 
tnd consultation among the Big Three in the future in 


p tegard to liberated countries, and it is hoped that they will 
uso decide in the near future to begin informal but detailed 


*“It ts not our aim,” Stalin sald on November 6, 1942, “to destroy all 
military foree in Germany. 
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discussion of the problems which will arise in the occupa 
of Germany. The 
into three and almost certainly—when the French join in 


announcement that the Reich will be s 


four separate spheres of military control does not solve the 


probiems; it only sets the stage for them. There will be 


joint military commission in Berlin, but this also will 


be enough to make certain that the occupying ers car 


Nazism in the 


pow 


out their pledge to extirpate all traces of 


Reich. The Russians are better qualified for this task by 
political training, temperament, and the working-class basis 
of their regime. Unless there is mutual! discussion, we may 


find Nazi elements taking refuge underground in the more 
equable and complacent climate of the English or American 
zone of occupation. This would be dangerous not only for 
the future of the Reich but for future relations among 
the occupying powers. 

It is in the handling of these concrete problems that Allied 
unity and efficiency will be tested rather than in the formal 
details of voting rights and the structural charts for the 
projected world security organization. But it is on the latter 
and above all on the Polish settlement that discussion in 
Congress and by the opposition will center. The position to 
be taken by the Republican Party is not to be judged from 
the first approving statements evcked by the Crimea con 
muniqué. Senators Austin of Vermont and White of Maine 
have applauded the results of the conference, but both are 
internationalist Republicans. Herbert Hoover, with unex 
pected and admirable magnanimity, has praised the Presi- 
dent’s work. But Vandenberg, the bell-wether of the party 
majority on foreign policy, indicated that he was undecided 
about the Polish settlement. It is on the Curzon line that the 
main battle will be fought. 

The danger is not from the extreme 
Wheeler; they command the sympathies of only a negligible 


isolatianists like 


minority in the country and the Senate. The danger, as in 
the old League fight, lies in those who express themselves 
as fully in accord with the need for preventing German 
resurgence and establishing This time 
the leader of the “but” brigade is Vandenberg. Until 
announced results of the Crimea Conference, he seemed ta 
offer a bridge, however shaky, between the old isolationism 
and world cooperation. But the final settlement of the Polish 
question at Yalta brings fully into view the most treacherous 
aspects of the Vandenberg proposal. Now to propose the 
reopening of the Polish settlement after the war would be 
to disrupt the Allied unity and confidence on which not on 
the military strategy but the diplomatic decisions of thie 
Crimea Conference were based. Not the slightest cost of the 
Vandenberg proposal would be Soviet cooperation In the 
war against Japan. To imsist on perfectionism along the 
Pripet Marshes might mean payment in American lives on 
Pacific islands. That would be a high price to pay for Polish 
megalomania and American domestic politics. 


world peace but—. 





CORRECTION: In last week's article, Wallace: Second 
Round, the last sentence of the second paragraph should 
begin, “Fortunately, Senator Barkley, with the help of Vice- 
President Truman, obtained the floor . . .” Through 

typographical error Barkley was transmuted into Bailey, 





Labor Meets in London 


BY MARGARET STEWART 


London, February 9 (by Cable) 

HIS is the first peace conference.” With these words 

the chairman of the London County Council wel- 
comed the delegates to the World Trade Union Con- 

vress, which opened in London’s blitz-scarred County Hall 

n February 6. The congress is certainly the greatest inter- 

ational gathering of labor ever held. More than two hun- 

red delegates are here, representing nearly fifty million 
workers in forty-five countries. They have come from every 
quarter of the globe—in the words of the hymn, “from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” There 
are Indians, Russians, Jews, Chinese, men who fought in 
the maguis of France and Belgium or with Tito in Yugo- 
slavia, men who fought against fascism in Spain before anti- 
fascism was fashionable, Americans and Latin Americans, 
lelegates from the British Commonwealth, Swedes, Swiss, 
ad Irish from the neutrals. The only condition of admit- 
tance is a trade-union card carried by an opponent of fascist 
lictatorship. These men have met, in the words of British 
transport leader Deakin, “to chart a course for mankind.” 

The congress is dominated, just as the peace conference 
will be, by the Big Three—Britain with 7,000,000 members, 
Russia with 27,000,000, and the United States (C. I. O.) 
with 6,000,000. From these three countries come the three 
presidents: George Isaacs, chairman of the Trades Union 
Congress; Vassili Kuzmetsov, chairman of the Soviet trade 
inions, who learned his English at Ford’s in Detroit; and 
R. J. Thomas, vice-president of the C. I. O. and head of the 
Automobile Workers. The three vice-presidents are Saillant, 
of France, a leader of the resistance; Lombardo Toledano, 
he forceful Mexican leader representing the Latin Ameri- 

an Federation of Labor; and Chu Hsueh-san, who heads 
600,000 Chinese workers. 

The opening session was smooth sailing, being largely 
taken up with formalities—appointment of a Standing Orders 
and a Credentials Committee, addresses of welcome, a mes- 
sage from Prime Minister Churchill, a humdrum harangue 
by Deputy Prime Minister Attlee. All this took time, since it 
had to be translated into French, Russian, and Spanish. 

A squall blew up at the end of the second day when the 

tanding Orders Committee presented its report. Sir Walter 
Citrine, bronzed from his visit to Greece, mounted the ros- 
trum and roundly condemned its decisions. First, it had 
recommended the inclusion of former enemy countries— 
Italy, Finland, Rumania, and Bulgaria—on the ground that 
circumstances had changed since the congress preparatory 
ommittee first decided to exclude them. “How can you dis- 
iss the treatment of the enemy with people who until yes- 
terday were themselves enemies?” asked Sir Walter. He did 
not think that any of these countries, with the possible 
exception of Finland, could claim a stable or democratic 
trade-union movement. 


Secondly, the Standing Orders Committee had recom- 





mended the admission of a Lublin Pole whose cre 

had been flown from Moscow. This issue, urged ( 
was still under consideration by the government. Why g 
the trade unions rush in where ministers feared i tread? 
Finally, the committee had recommended that the votis, 
should be by countries—one country, one vote—with a ty 
thirds’ majority constituting a decision. This, said Sir alse; 
was contrary to the spirit and purpose of the conferen . 
which was intended to be only advisory. This issue is yp. 
doubtedly the most critical before the delegates. The Brit. 
ish fear being swamped by the votes of Russia and the ny. 
merous countries which, as has become increasingly obvious 
in the course of the conference, follow the Soviet line. 

The third morning opened in a heavily charged atmos. 
phere which was not relieved by an uncompromising speech 
from Lombardo Toledano or by the criticism of ‘Comrade 
Citrine” voiced by Tomasov, a Soviet delegate. R. J. Thomas, 
who had flown from America and rushed straight to the 
hall from the airfield, poured oil on the troubled waters 
He moved reference back to the Standing Orders Commit. 
tee of the first controversial sections of their report, that is, 
the recommendations on the ex-enemy countries and Lub. 
lin. This was agreed, and the Standing Orders Committee 
eventually decided that the ex-enemies should be invited tc 
send representatives whose credentials would be examined 
by the Credentials Committee to determine whether they 
should be delegates or merely observers. This dispu 
which at one stage threatened to break up the conference, 
may be a foretaste of the far greater controversy which 
promises to develop next week. 

On the first item of the agenda, the Allied war effort, 
there is complete agreement, even if each delegation tends 
to compete in boosting the contribution his nation has made 
to the defeat of fascism. America came out of this very well 
with a munitions production record showing an elevenfold 
increase in three years and the virtual disappearance of time 
lost through strikes. Reid Robinson, head of the Metal 
Workers, who gave this report in the absence of Hillman 
and Thomas at the opening session, called for cooperation 
among the Allied nations in peace as in war. 

The delegations are agreed, too, about the issues of the 
peace settlement. There is a solid core in favor of hard terms 
for Germany. The C. I. O. and the Chinese, especially, 
are determined that what is sauce for Germany shall also 
be sauce for Japan, and so far it seems that the Russians, 
although not at war with Japan, are ready to agree. 

It is over the future of the international union mov 
that a real cleavage may occur. The Russians, the C. | 
the French, and the Latin Americans want a brand-new inte: 
national and not the resurrection of the moribund Interna 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, The British T. UC “8 Pe 
wants to reorganize the federation and extend its member paey oe 
ship. They have a close link with the A, F. of L, whid 
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gorically refused to sit at a round table with the 
and the Soviet unions. A decision to form a new 
aational would cause the A. F. of L. to retire to splendi: 
on, a state of affairs which the Britis 
s the threat made by Robert Watt, A. F. 

T. U. in London last 
; 


b he was hotly attacked by Will Lawther, blunt-speak- 


h want to avoid. 


wa a i. 


meeting week, for 


xports: britain 


BY 


RITISH business men don’t like war-time economic 
pl is any more than their American confréres do, 
Vbut they are resigned to their continuance for a long 
me not only after VE Day but after VJ Day. Chafe as they 
y against —_ ceilings, material and iabor priorities, 
trol of investment issues, tt and export restrictions, 


ra 












1 of a tion, most of them real 


ed by nearly 50 


n-exchange licensing, and other limitations on free- 
trols must 
That 
pressure to remove restrict! 
applied by 
-d years of “austerity” with exe 


an opportunity 


tne that such cor 
does 


Ons} 


if chaos is to be avoided. 


axed gradua ally i 
Il be no 


in there wi 
consumers who, hav- 


’ 


rtainly 


mplary patier 
4 i 


ce & 


y ore 
it is just why it will be impossible to restore a 
et quickly, leaving the forees of supply and de- 


to regulate production and prices. Suppose all con- 


sre to be removed at one blow, what would happen? 


one thing which is a in Britain is money. 


ned income per capita has in- 
But with 


-“s 
scarce if 


te very high taxes, reta! 


per cent necessities rationed 


hare enonds¢ vtremel y ay nilable at all 
iT iS CXti nery avalic - al Bil 





eople have not been able to spend ti 
ponote in the White Paper on Emplo 
last June, puts it, “The present clothing ration pro- 
roughly one-half of the pre-war « :ption of cloth- 
Only about one houschold in ten can now buy 
t of ts and one household in five a pair of blankets 
ar. Only one person in seven can now buy each year 
or spoon, one person in three a kettle, sauce- 
a, or frying pan, one person in four a teapot or jug. The 
of carpets, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and 
t ehold appliances is virtually prohibited.” 
The other side of the medal is the growth of private sav- 
gs h in the first five years of the war amounted to 
00,000—equal to the British national income at 
iS t swollen level. Of this, $12,800,000,000 repre- 
ented small savings in defense bonds, savings accounts, 
) on. In addition, though not to the same extent as 
n country, currency has been hoarded in teapots and 
ttresses. Thus with the end of the war a keen 
besire for goods will be combined with unprecedented pur- 
hasing power. Only the goods will be absent, or in ex- 
remely short supply. In such a situation the abolition of 


ing and price ceilings could have only one result— 
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ing British miners’ leader. It may be that these differences 
will settle themselves, though the stare seems set for a major 
ideological clash. Low, the cartoonist, 
tion brilli 


maiden, seated 


summed up the situa- 
in a cartoon showing Olga, the fair Russ 

Fh}! 
frowning 


intly 


hetween two suitors, Citrine and man 


with a portrait of Green, a frosty-faced old maid, 


down from the wall. 


Lriple-A Priority 


KEITH HUTCHISON 


competitive bidding for goods, whi would create an in- 


flationary situation in short order. 


Moreover 


consumers 


many of the things 


sed by British 


wine, tex- 


most m 


fruit, dairy products, 


‘ rn 
gaan ts 


d 
tured largely from imported materials. If 


= | 
auring the war- 


are imported 


-r 


iles, toys, househol , of manufac- 


import restrictions 


and foreign-exchange licenses were abandoned, traders and 


manufacturers would buy heavily abroad, creating a tremen- 


dous demand for foreign currencies. At the same time, with 


a booming home market business men would take Hittle 


interest in promoting exports; so that the inflow of foreign 


exchange, already far below British needs, would be reduced 


” 


to a trickle. The inevitable consequence would be the rapid 


exhaustion of British reserves of gold and foreign curren- 


cies, followed by sharp external depreciation of sterling. 


One of the few things 


about which most American busi- 


ness men agree with the Administration, even though they 


differ about ways to achieve it, is that the earliest possible 


stabilization of foreign-exchange rates is a prime interest of 


nited States. So long as there is no certainty about 


the Uni 
what the pound or the franc or the guilder will be worth 
s, there can be no orderly d 


of sterling after the war 


in terms of dolla evelopment of 


foreign trade. Serious depreciat 


would be most injurious to American exporters, espectally 


ld drag many other currencies 


since, in falling, sterling wou 
with it. But it is the British exchange and import controls 
which have made it possible to maintain an official rate of 


$4.02 throughout the war. It is therefore to America’s inter- 


est that these pees should not be removed before Britain 


has had time 
plair . in my last 
out of 

It is to be feared that 
with Britain, or British colonies, 


to restore its balance of payments, which, as I ex- 


atticle,* the war has knocked completely 


kilter. 


many American exporters, finding 


re tricted after 


th 1¢i if trac le 
the war by import quotas or even by flat embarrocs 
facts. When I was 


on cer- 


tain types of goods, will overtook these 


in London last fall I discussed this matter with an offcial 


of the American Chamber of Commerce there who was 
rather gloomy about the possibility of misunderstandings in 


America over British economic policies. He agreed that im- 
port and other controls would have to be maintained for a 
considerable period after the war but said that he had no 
doubt many American business men would consider such 
measures discriminatory. He thovght that firms whose prod- 
issue of February 16. 


® Britain's Economie Dunkirk, In the 
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ts were likely to obtain low priorities would probably 
mpt to maintain their good-will in Britain by setting up 
tories there. But this step will not free them from con- 
| trouble: since Britain, for some time, will experience 
s'iortages of both materials and labor, it will have to pro- 

d on the principle of first things first. Thus the manu- 

turer of, say, radio combinations may have to wait for a 


Iding permit until more urgently needed houses have been 
Str ted 


In the January issue of Foreign Affairs W. Manning 
Dacey, editor of the Banker (London), pointed out that 
.fter economic demobilization and reconversion Britain and 

nerica will face diametrically opposite problems. The chief 

fficulty in the United States will be to reverse the trends 
vhich have made possible the high level of war-time sav- 
2s. It will be necessary to discourage thrift as a mass virtue, 

» stimulate spending, to foster higher living standards. 

nless this is done, production will be choked, and deflation 

d large-scale unemployment will follow. Britain, on the 
ther hand, will have to damp down the demand for con- 

mer goods and encourage savings in order to provide for 
reconstruction at home and a great expansion of exports. 

This is a task that will call for very delicate handling by 
the British government. The average Briton will understand 
that housing must have a number-one priority and that the 
building of schools and hospitals is more urgent than the 

storation of country clubs. But a recent Gallup poll indi- 
ated a wide lack of understanding of the fact that since 
Hritain must import to live, it must export or die. Conse- 
1ently, the limitation of meat imports in order to conserve 
foreign exchange, or the assignment of textiles to foreign 
arkets while clothes rationing continues at home, is likely 
o cause discontent, and calls for a greater amount of popular 
lucation than the government has yet attempted. 

Psychologically and politically, it would, in fact, be im- 
ssible to attempt to hold consumption to war-time stand- 
rds, even though by so doing internal reconstruction and 
e recovery of export trade might be speeded. Some relief 
om enforced frugality there must be, and in the interest 

morale fairly high priorities may be given to g 
ich are not strictly necessities. It may be considered im- 
for instance, to give early satisfaction to the British 
ving for oranges and bananas; or to release exchange to 
mit the bare legs of British women to be clothed in 
In this 


noteworthy that, despite the need for con- 


sO as America has a surplus for export. 


nection it is 
ng dollars, t British government has permitted in- 
ising imports of American films during the war, the 


lue in 1943 being more than twice that in 1939. 
But while some consideration may be shown to morale 
rs, preference will be given to imports of essential 
ls, raw materials, and machinery for increasing the efh- 
of British industry. Moreover, such materials and 
- allocated first of all to manufacturers who 
lertake to sell all or a considerable part of their output 
<ports must rank high in the order of priori- 
‘s if Britain is to recover its external purchasing power 
' t 


[his is how Planning, a periodical issued by the British 
organization PEP, sums up the situation: 


| its ability to buy freely throughout the world. 
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Just as production for war Is a patriotic duty p : 









» 2 high 
production for export will be a patriotic duty after jj. # oe 
war. Workers for their part must realize that when the = 
help make a motor cat, or a suit of clothes, or # pair gimos" 
silk stockings for export, they are, in effect, prod ng ynew capst 
the bread, butter, and tea which they will have for break. It 18 ul lth 
fast next morning. . . . Just as it will be a crying scandal corded 
if luxury hotels are built while any family lacks a decen: ec 7 
house, or if Mayfair r’ ‘2s to the theater in new Rolls. es 
Royces while Wigan walks to work because there js 4 “ein 
shortage of bicycles, so it will be more insidious and no uf 
less scandalous if new satin evening dresses are sold ty f ne 
decorate English debutantes when they might have been ex. 9 befo 
ported in exchange for raw cotton from the U.S. A, meat . 
from the Argentine, grain from Canada, or oi! fro 
Venezuela. 

Siac a 
In my last article I pointed out that in order to pay fo. , 
imports on the pre-war scale, which means in order ; ‘ 


maintain its pre-war standard of living, Britain would hay 

to increase exports by more than 50 per cent of the avg rf 
age for 1936-38. However, recovery of the export tr 
to start from a much lower base than the pre-war figy: a 
since, Owing to the concentration of man-power and magi, oy 4:5 
rials on munitions, overseas sales have been cut back wi 
increasing severity. In 1943, the last year for which q 
are available, British exports, excluding most “mutual-aid ¥ iol 
shipments, were only 50 per cent of the 1938 value and olf. «. :.. 
30 per cent of the 1938 volume. American cash exports . 
excluding lend-lease, have remained much closer to thei 
pre-war level. That comparison has been the cause of 
good deal of resentment among British business men. The 
feel that their American competitors have not only had 
better chance to hold their own markets but an op; 

to win former British customers. This belief is not with 

foundation. During the war American exporters have ha 
things pretty much their own way in Latin America, a! 

a heavy buyer of British goods, and have estab! 


ade | 





tocholds in a number of African and Asiatic countr 

British traders once predominated. The New York Time; of 

December 15, 1944, quotes R. C. Thompson, export mana 

ger of the Electric Auto-Lite Company and member of ag / 

official mission to the Middle East, as saying that in tha ww 

region “American exporters have gained almost imme... p 

urably in a competitive position with Great Britain.’ ie 
In the period immediately after the war Britain, hov- r Jolt 


ever, will probably be able to regain ground. With the ' | 
world starved for goods and with many important market) ne , 
such as Argentina, Brazil, India, and Egypt, well supped... 5. 
with foreign exchange, there will be trade opportu: for ld obs 
both America and Britain, and selling will not be a seriou... 
problem. For Britain the problem will be rather one of pO Bion, truc 
duction, of raising output sufficiently to take care of urgettahine 
home demand while leaving a surplus for shipment ove Hat) ow; 
seas. As we have seen, the expansion of exports is so vita 
a national interest that the government will have to tsMWood mx 
action to divert industrialists from the easy pickings 0! UtMBbelmets 
domestic market to the more strenuous business of cateritg Mrimmed 
for the foreigner. The British government is taking step 1 child: 
just as the State Department is, to improve its comn ercia! 
intelligence service; it is also extending its pre-war export 
credit insurance scheme. But such measures are ancillary 1 
an official undertaking to provide the export indus 


> 
i 
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f s priority for “raw materials, labor, and factory 
P : -ed from war purposes.’’ In addition, such industries 
a / simost certainly be given a preferred position so long 
pr . pew capital issues are subject to “rationing.” 
for b; .. . ie unlikely that the export industries in this country will 
18 scand rded similar privileges The need being less urgent, 
tes t q ° ury control over production and consumption 
= , far more strongly resisted. The tendency of Ameri- 
3 we s in the immediate post-war period will be to 
© sold ty e on filling the pent-up demands of the home 
n ex before turning their salesmen farther afield. This may 
A. meat sh some opportunity to catch up. 
n 
[have outlined here the kind of program British econo- 
£0 pay f povernment officials believe will be necessary to 
| ° ountry through the economic strains of the post- 
tional period, which it would be optimistic to put 
Che aves less than five years. It is the kind of program 
“ace hal erage Briton will find it hard to take after his 
r hgu id sparse living of the war years. He will find 
ul, but his standards of consumption, while show- 
tarts improvement, will remain comparatively low. 
5 likely to stay high to discourage spending, and 
figs - drive for savings will continue. A good deal of grum- 
oo evitable; it may be mollified if there is a slow but 
<xpon rovement in conditions. On the ether hand, if 
dedi of the controls is unskilful, a rising tide of dis- 
undercut the government's purpose. 
, 7 2 4 A i 







Such an outcome would have grave consequences not only 
for Britain but for the world. Britain « ies a key posit 


im international economy owing to the enormous market it 


otters for ods of other « ! if that 1 t is 
to be fully restored, Britain must 1 1 its ba of 
pay nts ata vel which will enabl to iin \ ver 
volume of 1 ) is f red to ft t 1 i ! 
rafse its stand of | y The ach of th c 

pends a good deal on the f - disc of its people— 


1 ular t of tiie United Stat 

li for O cco NIC if ( coop - 
tion t ph t country during f rd, 
Bri iS itt tO pers ere with 1 en 5 ft ore ws 
econo | n to tl point w e a return to 1 t 

i i 

tions Of multilater trade can be safely undert: 1. Hf, on 
the ot! hand, A rica, show > lack of understa 12 of 
its pre ind 3 with r ions it must 
temporarily adoy rev econor olation, then B 


vantages of the unorthodox trade ro 
the war by Dr. Schacht. 
In a further article I propose to review the long-term 


1 
I 


outlook for British trade and to discuss the sharp controversy 
on international economi policy which is being waged 
London 
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7 The Battle of the Rhone 


BY ANDREE 


' “ LONG the road that leads from Montélimar to Loriol 
a A the Rhéne Valley, I looked on the terrible and 
7 ’ n-scarred scene of a battle. History will remem- 
“PR this Battle of the Rhéne as the first great victory of 

, ns over Germans in the south of France 
St it, wide and smooth, flanked on one side by the 
1 and on the other by the great river, the road 
: s out toward Valence. The battle started on Au- 
; 28. A few days before, the peaple around Avignon 
1 Observe moving north, like a green and yellow cater- 
| in unending chain of German vehicles of all kinds: 
cks, tanks, armored cars, self-propelled guns and 
--euns, motorcycles, and occasionally one of those 
vilt staff-officer cars, elegant and shining—all camou- 
' or rather dressed up, with leafy branches, like Birnam 
noving on Dunsinane. Interspersed among the steel 
Bcimets were the bare heads, the caps, and the stiff- 

¢ . 


hats of the Vichy militia, some with their wives 
dren, some carrying suitcases, all fleeing from inex- 
e justice, 


e German divisions were on the march, the Second 


) 


P:nzer Division forming the vanguard and doing the scout- 


7 





ig. Many of the soldiers looked worn out and discour- 
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aged, but some were vigorous with youth and the sunshine 
They laughed and sang and joked. Weren't they going 
north, going home? They would see their families again, 
the families they had left almost five years ago. If a car 
stopped for some reason, the officers strutted about, chesis 
pushed out as usual, well-fed and arrogant, with the tradi- 
tional rolls of pink flesh showing above their collars, their 
lips moist and greedy. 

his was not flight. Of course not; it was simply ‘an 
orderly retreat,’ a “shortening of the front,” necessary 
because the Americans had landed on the coast. They were 
still far away, around Grasse, Draguignan, Gap. They wou 
need wings to catch up with the Germans. As for the 
maquis, those ‘damned terrorists’ had never been easy to 
randie, but now they were on the other side of the river 


and would hardly dare to attack such an important convoy. 
Then, quick as lightning, formidable, unexpected, cata 


trophe struck the caterpillar chain. The terrible fate of those 


} 


three German divisions was soon written in deadly charac- 


ters for twenty kilometers along the road. 

The American troops had landed in one operation from 
Cavalaire to St. Tropez, between Cap Négre and the Golfe 
de Fréjus. Parachutists had been dropped behind the Mon- 
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tagnes des Maures toward Le Luc and Le Muy. Soon the 
hole Maures massif was encircled by Allied troops with 
cir spearhead pointing toward |'Esterel. The beachheads 
id the terrain through which the troops deployed had 
zen chosen by the French Forces of the Interior, who had 
1own good judgment. From then on everything went along 
On August 17 the Americans entered Drolguignan, 
which had been liberated by the F. F. I. on the sixteenth. 
Avoiding frontal attack, they by-passed the two big ports 
Toulon and Marseille and advanced toward Brignoles 
d Manosque. They occupied Castellane on the seventeenth 
ind Digne on the nineteenth. At Digne General Butler 
took command of a column consisting of panzers, tank 
lestroyers, excellent artillery, and a few gliders, and cap- 
tured Sisteron, Gap, and Corps on the Route Napoléon. 
Resistance was weak and from two to four thousand pris- 
mers were taken in each town; only Corps was fiercely 
defended. 
Two columns then marched on Grenoble, which was 
ken on the twenty-second. Another swung toward Die, 
Crest, Saillans, along the Drédme River, and established 
elf in the hills above the road from Montélimar to 
Loriol. About two hundred tanks, cannon of all calibers, 
and machine-guns were massed there. 
All this had been so carefully planned and was accom- 
plished in such secrecy that the Germans had no idea what 
was happening around them. Ahead of them the Dréme 


ined the Rhéne. The Americans, together with the 

F. 1. dynamited the bridge, blocked the road with a 
ew armored cars flanked by a small! contingent of men, 
d waited. They waited for two long days and nights, 


anxious lest their guess had been wrong. 


China to Lin Yutang : 
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Then suddenly through the trees they saw the m;. 
German column advancing, preceded by tanks and 
panied by five armored trains mounting 260- and x0fMllbey ste. 1 









millimeter guns. The men at the road block s uted onradict 
skirmish. Then, on a given signal, American tanks, mobiiileetort to 
artillery, and machine-guns poured their deadly fire ; mes all t 
the convoy. Taken by surprise as they were, the ( sia Althou, 


fought back fanatically all the afternoon. During the pj:ifmmchinese ( 
they pushed forward with such desperate energy that spiked to 


Second Panzer Division, though it suffered enormous lose H 

managed to break out of the trap. pidicules « 
As I stand here on a hill above the Rhéne I can see sys 

wreckage of the battle spread over the country belodilillof 

me. A vast graveyard of vehicles extends for twenty |ijgillMhe h 

meters along the road. Many cars, even some of the bidity 

gest, have been thrown into the fields and lie there whee b 

in the air. Others, smashed till they are nothing m ip the sc 

than junk heaps, clog the ditches. Some have their me-i[llto 

lic guts hanging out; others reach stee! arms toward heave The d 

Wood and iron are burned out or blackened, but some sartly a ¢ 

the camouflage branches are still strangely green and aliyg i t al 

mocking the destruction. acept Ww 
And the men? Fresh earth covering long trenches mark pon be 

the place where they were laid, misplaced and anonymous American 

For five or six thousand of them the retreat ended in death forces of 

Six thousand were taken prisoner. question 


Negro troops whose task it is to dispose of the corpse wi! in ar 
still move about the graveyard of cars. They have not soll ose of A 


finished their work. A stifling odor of burning and deca In the 
envelops the whole countryside. selects a 
The Battle of the Rhéne will be remembered by ¢ “ Nic 
Germans as the beginning of the end. members 
Chiang | 

f i 
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BY EDGAR SNOW ae 


HIS is a day of regret for me, because I have to offend 

a writer whom I have admired and respected, and who 

has been a friend of mine, for many years. But what 
else can you do about a book written with such unexpected 
smallness of faith in a man’s people, so full of mischief, and 
so lacking in dignity and pride? 

For “The Vigil of a Nation” by Lin Yutang (John Day, 
$2.75) libels some of our best allies among the Chinese 
eople, allies who happen to be led by Chinese Communists 

who happen to have renounced, years ago now, any inten- 
on of establishing communism in China in the near future, 


and have an administration which is, according to most 


i 


cople who have seen it, more nearly democratic than any 


hina has yet known. Simply because of Lin’s anti-red tirade, 
s book will be exploited by ignorant and reactionary groups 
ere which ordinarily take no interest in China’s welfare. 
And because the people whom he attacks are permitted no 
representative in this country who can refute him, it is obliga- 


4 





tory that the few Americans who know the facts should seri is! 
ously hold him to account. party 
In the present volume the author leaves his role of com- All tl 


ebipr 


piler of ancient wisdom and wit to enter a new metic, ay © 

that of polemicist and party propagandist. True, in one plactgi his 
writ 
d 


he does call this a travel book, and when he isn’t bewailing 


Chinese peasants and workers—the 80,000,000 led by 
Communists—as ‘“‘Bundists,” there is some “booster” Liki tillas in 






praise for Chinese food and the cultural greatness of Chi war (Li 
and T'ang. But the main purpose of his book is to extol tem tr 
virtues of the Kuomintang, or National Party, under Gener J “regime: 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, as the sinned-against in China, whit the peo 
denouncing the Kungchantang, or Communist Party, as tg have eq 
sinner. E Japanese 
There is nothing wrong with giving the case for the Kuo J every o 
mintang; both sides should be heard. Even after hearin) RR) against 
them the outsider has little chance of knowing the who? [R} have no 
{ Be Mistar 





truth because all war is full of falsehood, with the percentay 
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harply when you get into civil war. Still, you get the 
a thing better the more angles of its contradictions 
[he trouble here is that Lin’s contradictions merely 


t, in the manner of the spoiled child whose best 


pifausicl, 

to a point of critical logic is to shout, ‘You're ten 
es all those things yourself.” 

Although Lin sets himself up as an authority on the 


Chinese Communists, he nowhere gives evidence of having 


piked to any Communtst outside Kuomintang concentration 
He never visited any part of guerrilla China. He 





- 

F correspondents who at least took the trouble to se 
+ al » } 1 ‘ 

¥ write about, and he asserts that to find the ‘evils 

of rianism” in China “one must go to Yenan”; yet 


be f never went there. Lin doesn’t even define his 


= zraphy very well, and a paragraph of simple 
be th is necessary to help the reader locate himself 


ig the scenes described by this self-yclept ‘cultured vaga- 
ninating political truth about China is that it is 


the main a semi-colonial, country. The 


4 
f 
. Beene . mn lanan »> hand 
f t ana 0 acvanced areas afe in japanese mands 
; } merrill! a } Bot ¢] ntry will 
ex where guerriias »pose them. Huf the country wiil 
i ) 


won be liberated largely as a result of the destruction, by 


American arms, of Japanese naval and air power, the main 


for of the Japanese army, and japan’s home bases. The 
question will then arise: what kind of government will pre- 


mil in an independent China, after eight years-—and in the 
case Ma 
In the still uninvaded provinces of China the Kuomintang 


nchuria fifteen years—of colonial administration? 


wiects and appoints all officials. Chiang Kai-shek ts the 


1 re 
mier oF 


leader’ of that party. He is also the p2rty-elected 
state. Nobody in China except a minority of the 2,000,000 


members of the Kuomintang Party ever cast a vote to keep 


A 


C Kai-shek in power. In this picture neither the Com- 


m Party mor any other politic al party has any de jure 


> : } + } kK” - a , am 
ex e. It is still a fact that the Kuomintang government 
ha r officially rescinded its anti-Communist laws, which 
nbership in the Communist Party an offense pun- 


a regime no political OnNno- 


d tor { s. 


is by death. Under such 


aan rt + en 
PC Oo! art 


mn exist, except witm the su 


¥ n Yutang demands the disbanament of the Com- 
ty 1 forces before the one-party dictatorship is abol- 


t 
is 2 ig substantially demanding the disbandment of the 


s ‘Lin knows quite well, though nowhere 


ex) n it Against tnis back groi id. and relying large ly on 
b “guesses,” hearsay, and material drawn from a book 
wr yy “Chen Chung,” whom Lin himself appar y 
d know, he draws up this indictment of the guer- 


fil 1 North China: the Chiaese Communists began the 


® Lin quotes Sun Fo) with about 40.000 to 50,000 
tr their rule 1 ed by the peasants because of its 
"t itation and terr¢ their leader e undemocratic; 
ui hate them because, among other th . women 
t | status with men; they have rarely fought the 
Ja . but have taken fifty towns from the Chinese for 
c i¢ fror tne ef y; the y commit nui iberless atroaciues 


1 ; l dant 
peopic, they aestroy 


apa f innocent Chinese culture and 
have no reverence for Chinese history ; they have driven Kuo- 


LCaUie i 


: troops out of most of the north; and the Kuomin- 
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tang cannot make peace with them because they won't give 
up their arms 

Lin admits that all Communist expansion has taken place 
behind the Japanese lines. He admits that the Eighth Route 
and New Fourth (Communist) armies have been blockaded 


by Kuomintang troops since 1940, that they have received no 


aid from the government, that they have had no help from 


? 
hese handi 


either Russia or America. Nevertheless, despite t 
caps, somehow those 40,000 “‘terrorists’’ have destroyed, 

cording to Lin, most of the Kuomintang troops in the nort! 
—originally supposed to number some half a milli 7 
have occupied an area commanding the support of abo 
80,000,000 people, organized millions of Chinese youths, an 
increased their own forces to about half a million. Lin fears 
control half of China, especially if 


America should give them arms, food, medicines, and 


that they soon 


may 


cial help, instead of ungualtfiediy supporting the Genera 


issimo. What a potent ©40,000' 


Lin asserts that the Communtsts constitute China's ‘‘o 
! Wang Ching-wei, deputy chi 


em of national unity 


prop 
—second only to the Gencralissimo—of the Kuomintang, be 
came Japan's puppet leader at Nanking, together with a host 
of other Kuomintang adherents, but there were no 
munists there. From Kuomintang armies Japan recruited the 
bulk of its puppet troops. Among the Kuomintang generals 
who joined the puppets was Pan Pin-hsien, once field com- 
mander of Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-Communist campaigns 
But such minor deviations are no threat to “national! unity 


in Lin’s view. 


At the beginning of his book Lin promises to “try to be 
fair’ 


judement.”’ 


bout Chinese politics and to ‘give a good balanced 


Everywhere he however, he 


Kuomintang officials, 


foes, Stays with 


while nowhere does he give evidence 


that he lived witl 


f 


1 workers or peasants for even a few days. 


Toward the end, he says ingenuously, “I am all for the ge 


ernment [the Kuomintang]. The government has launched 
an anti-Communist program as a basic part of its state po 
for the last seventeen years.’’ This in 
of the anti-Japanese war. 
Lin's whole trouble is that, after seventeen years of this 
J | ait 


nti-Communist vigil, half of which he has sp: in c 


a 
fortable America, he never ventured into the scene « 
flict to see how it was with his people. During the pr t 
trip, he states, he heard a machine-eun fired th t 
time in his life.’’ He heard it then, ironically enough, 1 
the front, but when he was a guest of General Hu Tsung-nan, 
at t model concentration camp” for Commur al 
There Lin, who elsewhere ‘‘does not think it | h 
tang} has ideas of rule of terror and force,” w “T j 
relieved” to find that his fellow-Chinese v » treated 
with ‘no unnecessary cruelty or inhuma "H n't u f 
stand why Ame ns say this isa fas j e of | ) 
mintang rule. 

Lin gives us a long synthetic account of Chinese 
ties, which he blames entirely on Communisis. Nea: I] 
his material is a rehash of old Kuomintang propa, la, 
but Lin insists that it is ‘news’ and asserts that the 


past the Kuomintang tried to 


necine strife. 





Evidently a lot of things are “news” to Lin that are 
axiomatic to the Chinese. He was astonished to hear General 
Ho Ying-chin called “pro-Japanese” recently, but if he had 
been in China he could have heard 10,000 students denounc- 

g him as such, as early as 1936, on the streets of Peiping. 

le would know that as early as 1938 the Kuomintang began 


ynsoring accounts attacking the Yenan government as a 
and “alien party.” Since then quite a number 
of pamphlets and books like Chen Chung’s have been pub- 
shed, under party subsidy. As early as 1939 General Chang 
Chun, head of the War Areas Party and Political Affairs 
ommission, told me that Chungking had decided to “eradi- 
te’ by force all anti-Japanese organizations led by the Eighth 
Route Army in the guerrilla areas. All such activity was, he 


‘ : ” 
te ae ~ ty 
raitor party 


said, “illegal.” 
In that year also the Yenan government listed various 
ises in which, it was alleged, Kuomintang forces had attacked 
the Eighth Route Army. Yenan requested Chiang Kai-shek to 
send a military commission to investigate. Instead, the Kuo- 
mintang issued a long account of crimes allegedly committed 
y the Communists. I had no way of determining the truth 
about most of these conflicts. Having a long familiarity 
with civil-war propaganda technique I refrained from writ- 
ng about them, as did other correspondents—not, as Dr. 
Lin supposes, because both sides did not furnish abundant 
nateria!, but because of utter lack of means of verification 
r documentation. 

Dr. Lin's ignorance of condiions of battle in China 
ll probably go unnoticed by many of the elderly ladies 

hose hair will stand on end when they read his book. 
Take one or two examples. As evidence of Communist treach- 

ry, he reports that when Kuomintang troops behind the 
Japanese lines “passed through certain areas in secrecy, the 
Communists staged loud cheering processions of welcome to 
advertise their whereabouts to the enemy.” 

Compare a story he seems to think proves that Communists 
refuse to fight the Japs. He quotes an anonymous informant 
as stating that, in order to “force’’ an engagement on them, 
a Kuomintang Party director lured some Japanese troops to 
a base occupied by the Communists, who, as a result, ‘“‘suf- 
ered severe casualties.” This story has a ring of truth about 
it—though elsewhere Lin insists that it is only the Com- 
munists who stoop to such betrayals. Oddly, he seems un- 
aware of the implications of this account, which he de- 
scribes as “an amusing" story. Yet he complains that leftists 
in China have no sense of humor. 

Lin deplores the ill-fed, ifl-treated Kuomintang soldiers 
he saw in the rear—and the conscription system which en- 
ables the gentry to buy their sons from service while peasants 
are led off with ropes tied round their necks. Yet he thinks 
things must be better “at the front,” where, he has heard, 
he soldiers “have the best of everything,” and can “even 

yw their own vegetables.” 

Another example: Lin repeatedly states that government 

yps never invaded Eighth Route Army territory. Yet in a 

t of inadvertence, when trying to prove that the Com- 
nist forces don't fight Japan, he reveals that a Kuomintang 

» was ordered to seize Wutaishan, a base which the 


originally ordered to defend by the Generalissimo him- 


hth Route Army has held ever since 1937, and which it 
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self. He complains bitterly because the Kuomin 
sion was defeated in that quixotic venture. 

One more sampling of the war observations of a ' ad 
vagabond.” He tells us that the reason the Kuominta: D5 






in the north were always defeated was because, 
ready for open war,” they were always “taken by s 
What, then, were they doing behind enemy lines if they 
“not ready for open war” ? Whence came their suppose 
of security from Japanese attack? 

Lin denounces the guerrilla leaders for issuing t! 
currency, but thinks it is all right that their troops w 
paid after 1940. Once he naively suggests that if M 
tung and Chu Teh, the Communist leaders, had 
Harvard—as Lin did—instead of living with Chine 
ants and workers all their lives, they would doubtless be ng 
more interested in revolution than he is. He disapproves of 
Yenan’s policy of “price control,” but defends the blix 





















market under the Kuomintang. He thinks inflation, based 0, 
speculation and profiteering in land and commodity poods 
must be handled through the “individuaiistic and not through 
the collectivist [state control} approach.” ; 





how many pigs and chickens, and presumably how many 
royalties, each family has. While admitting that price contro 
“works” in the Communist areas, he says, “The Chinese 










would resent it.” Here as elsewhere he gives evidence of 
thinking that anybody within the pale of the Communists 
promptly ceases to be Chinese. Thus, deploring the regine 
under which millions of Chinese now live in the ; i 





territory, freed from the Japanese, he “hopes that te people 
of China’ will be spared this fate (my italics). 







Of course, there is more to the book than politics. There 
is quite a lot about Confucius and the glory that was. It is 
astonishing, but apparently Lin recently visited the ruins of 
Ch'ang An, and the cradle of Chinese civilization, for the 
first time in his life; and he can’t get over it. 

Where Lin isn’t denouncing the wicked Reds his w! 
book in China without the redeeming touch of the breath 
and blood of the nation’s goodly youth and awakening peas. 
antry with their sacrifices for a dream of the future; w thout 
any sense of what it means to be hungry and hunted and y¢ 
not ready to abandon your principles for a rice bow], to have 
pus-filled sores on your bare feet, yet keep marching and smi 
ing; to lose legs and arms for want of medicine, to shiver 
through bitter winters for lack of a padded silk gown, lit 
Lin's, to believe in something for all men more than Con: 
fucius believed in all things for the family first. 

But I am genuinely unhappy about Lin Yutang. It is 4 
major tragedy for a Chinese writer, gifted as few men ¢ 
to interpret his country to the English-speaking world, ' 
have thus cut himself off from contact with some of the m 
vital and regenerative blood of his nation. One is bo 
to wonder about the reasons why he has suddenl; 



















this leap. 

I do not attach much importance to the fact that Lin now 
holds a Chinese official passport, and thus is accounta/e 
the Kuomintang. In his book he denies that he is « 
paid by the party and that he has ever been compensat 
its officials; and who would doubt his word? In fact, Li 
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the Kuomintang. He favors a Bill 
ghts in China. He also advocates some detnocracy. He 
tically favors freedom of the press. He has, moreover, 

n personally to the Generalissimo about these shortcom- 
He even admits that the reds have a few good points, 
organizing the people for self- 


voices some Criticism of 


as that they are 
nment,-that they have workers’ unions, peasant unions, 
‘n’s unions, and have reduced the interest on loans.”’ 
yntrast to that he thinks there must be “no freedom of 
h, no freedom of belief” under the Chinese Commu- 
lo have the right to “organize for self-government,” to 

1 labor unions and peasant unions, to give women equal 

1s with men, may not seem important for someone who 

t have to make a living working on the yellow soil of 
China, or in a sweatshop, but it is certain that without such 
means of expression no label of ‘democracy’ on a govern- 
ment would mean anything for the vast majority of Chinese 
ple. Dr. Lin, in his status, may not think such rights are 

in themselves an end worth fighting for, but if so he mis- 
takenly identifies himself with a nation of men and women 


y do. 


“Nowhere in Kuomintang China,” 
yet seen or heard the common people of China p layed up 
1s eps gern individuals. . . « Yet until the people of 
China are made to feel that the ‘little people’ are the impor- 
tant people, China will fail to qualify for the title of de- 

racy.” There is also no doubt whatever that in guer- 


la China Lin, had he looked there, could have found a 
society preaching just that doctrine—and to a large extent 


reports Lin, “have I 


ticing 1t. 

t happens that there is available fresh testimony about 
( camusiaeeinetiied territory in the latest book by Owen 
Lattimore, formerly adviser to Chiang Kai-shek. Basing his 
summary on the reports of many independent observers, Lat- 
timore lists these reasons for Communist success: (1) they 
“not because they subdue people 


e survived and expanded, 
the people support them’; 


by armed force, but because 
(2) “basic economic conditions are better in Communist-con- 


trolled China than in Kuomintang-controlled China’; 
(3) conscription and taxation are more equally distributed in 
Communist-controlled territory; (4) few of the many pro- 
gressive, educated middle-class Chinese who voluntarily en- 
ed Communist territory have fled from it; and (5) “it is 
a fact that governing committees and representative com- 
mittees are elected, and that the Communists limit themselves 
to one-third of the representation.” 
But, curiously, Lin made his choice without giving this 
: section of his own people a hearing. We may hope that it 
does not mark a permanent decision in his life as a writer an 1 
losopher. He is, I believe, too honest and too wise, and 
lamentally too decent a human being, to defend this 
indictment of his own people—once he realizes that such 
the position in which he has placed himself. His own 
ve skepticism will eventually compel him to reexamine 
. ney case he has made out. Meanwhile, it is better to 
consider his book a temporary aberration induced by a 
ne common to many people who have lived too far 
from the terms of conflict, the difficulty of reconciling them- 


es to the social changes quickened by this war, 
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ETWEEN ATTACKS on the Administration, Repre- 
“) sentative Rankin of M ISSippt adorns the pages of 


the Congressional Record with rhinestones like this (| 
A252, Appendix, 
South. Fashioned in Paradise, wreathed in graces and \ 
tues that blossomed like flowers plucked from the green 
fields of Eden, led down to earth by angels along a path- 
way of stars, to be the joy, the blessing, the inspiration of 


noble men.” 


North Caro- 


INT IN THE CHARLOTTE, 


“Stalin is on his way to Ber- 


ADVERTISEMI 
lina, Observer of February 


lin. We are not going to Berlin. But! We are giving you 
McCorkle’s Laundry and Cleaning Service.” 


FROM THE PARIS, TEXAS, NEWS of January 23: 
‘Mount Pleasant, Texas —A white man was placed un- 
er arrest here Wednesday by Sheriff Redfearn, who filed 

vagrancy charges against him. The man is purported to 

have called a meeting of Negroes for Wednesday nigh 
for the purpose of forming some sort of social-equality 
organization for Titus County, with membership fees to 
be charged. Although the organization is a legal one, recog- 
nized by both the federal and state governmen 
was mid on the grounds that agitation for social equality 


would cause trouble here.” 


OUR HAT IS OFF to H. B. Fox, editor of 
ville. Texas, Meteor and Times, for his hard-hitting edi- 
torial in defense of Henry Wallace in the 
ary 1. First he quotes a number of editorials from big-city 
papers to the effect that Wallace has ha d x 
perience. Then he points out that Wallace built up a 
three-million-dollar seed-corn business. And finally he says, 


“Although personal wealth is no gauge of any sort, is no 
1 


prerequisite for criticism in any field, we'd really like to 
see a financial statement of all the editors of all the big 
dailies mentioned above. In fact, we'll bet a subscription 
to the Meteor against four subscriptions to all the papers 
mentioned above—practically an even bet—that Mr Wal- 
lace handled ten times as much money last year as any of 


x 
iy 


} 


the editors, which wouldn't prove anything at all excep 


the minor point of course that when it comes to 


of Mr. Wallace the editors are either liars or ignoramuses 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A rule at the Grini concentration 
camp in Norway requires prisoners to “oreet”’ all Germans, 
whether in uniform or in civilian clothes, in the fo!! 


ing manner: at a distance of six paces the prisoner ret 


his cap; he marches past the German with head 


eyes forward; three paces beyond the German he replaces 
his cap. . An editorial in the Oslo newspaper N ” 
laments, “We who have a cepted the Nazi policies expect 


to be ion sooner or later.” 


Wind. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the 


We will pay $1 for each item accepted.) 








The Nazts’ Next Twelve Years 


BY HORST MENDERSHAUSEN 


POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 





me tn 49 en Ther se . } ! Y ' 
yme to anend. It ihere is no evidence that the Nazi leaders have 
attack in th thought Or tuink now of throwing in the sponge and | 
h to Antwerp o the victors. Last June they weathered an attempt 
regain the stra- part of army men to capture or kill Hitler and to det 
the Russians in he party. Hitler and Himmler asserted their power o 
ist Prussia re- army leaders by removing, arresting, and killing “'t 
iny s mulitary 1 iority to Allied The purge has gone on right through the great Russian 
} | . 1? r 
Jerlin and north-central Germany sive. It will continue. The penetration of party men 
4 4 A 
. ‘ , ’ ? 1 }] ! 
1g will take sev | weeks and so will the struggle high command is accelerating. Non-party generals hold 
ywer Rhine and the Ruhr, but any protracted defens commands on sufferance. 


of thern Germany has become a military impossibility. If the Nazi leaders cannot be talked into surrend 


ju 


somewhere west 


tion of the Russian and Anglo-American assau n if they cannot be removed by a coup d’état, surrend 


be brought about only by the marshaling of a popula: 
although it cé tionary force. Apparently the gencrals do not wish te 
What then? For Germany to los | areas of such a force. Even if they did, they would by now have ; 
Silesia and the Ruhr means inability to continue the war on time finding it. The Nazis still hold political control to ; 
the present scale. Its war machine will be deprived of its chief heard-of degree. They do not want to surrender, and 


heavy-industry bases, especially of supplies. Germany will not. 


will not be able to maintain Will military defeat lead to the occupation and disai 
quate for mobile warfare in open country ment of Germany? Certainly the conquering armies will o 
quest of Berlin, Magdeburg, Hanover, and Leipzig will te: cupy the territory they are wresting from the enemy. But 
vital manufacturing centers out of the German system. Thes the absence of general surrender, they will not occu 
prospects raise hopes that the days of Nazi power are num- Germany at one stroke, to say nothing of Austria, Be! 


pe 
bered, that military and political collapse will soon make and northern Italy. Instead, there will be fronts till the last Germ 


answe 


ment: 
WV 


A 
IN 4224: 


German fascism a thing of the past, or at Icast a negligible large city is taken, and there will be a Nazi magui 


rn past, 

quantity. Let us see to what extent such hopes are justi- after that. 

fied, and whether we have made suflicient allowance for We have become painfully aware of the probability of 

wishful thinking German maquis. The Nazis are organizing it with all their cann¢ 
Most of us believe that the military defeat of the German thoroughness. They have studied as well as fought the | defea 

armies will lead (1) to surrender, (2) to Allied occupation maquis, the Russian and Balkan partisans. In the last issi feat. 


of the Reich and disarmameat of the Germans, (3) to the The Nation Alfred Kantorowicz asserted that instead ol 


breakdown of the political power of the Nazis. Actually carrying on resistance through an armed underground 
not one of these results can be expected with any certainty. Nazis would feign collaboration with the Allies until 


Wil defeat lead to surrender? German soldiers, officers, withdrawal of the occupation forces—that is, follow the 


and generals, individually or in groups, will give up and be egy of Mihailovich rather than of Tito. I believe they 
taken prisoner. Some will even fight the S. S. fe if ttempt both, according to time and circumstance. Som 
u [he groups may be compani their clandestine units will merely meet and train 


and woods, commit Fehbme murders, and keep out 


surrcn 
But will there be a surrender of Germany 
® 


' , ’ 1 1 1 ¢. . 
urrender can be made only by the political Others will openly defend a suitable area against 


' 1 ’ ' i ' a ' = ° 
any, that is, the Nazi leaders or somebody German forces. Still others will attack trains, sur 
The high command of the German villages, and towns, kill anti-Nazis, take host 


? | rnre lo ] +} ! wr ' 
is gained px litical haps occupy new territory. Oniy under stabie polit 


nader uniess it! 


eir aides. Generals tions can they be expected to lie low for long or 


integrate. To assume otherwise is to credit them wit! 


daring, stamina, and determination than the Yugoslas 


arrange for 


tisans and the French resistance forces. 


7] hi, oul re ‘sine Jone fs 
them While we tend to underestimate the political danger ol! 
wish to surrend Nazi underground, we are right in not granting it much | 
But tary importance. After all, the Germans held their centers a 


ia 


is to them 
al leaders or communication lines in France and the Balkans with m: 
p is open to seri- occupation forces. We should not, however underrate 


4 


strength of German military resistance after the fall of Be: 
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lin and the Ruhr. Where will the stand be made? It is appar- 


ent from recent Nazi moves that the nucleus of open resist- 
ance will be in southern Germany. Berchtesgaden, to which 
ministries and records are being removed, is the symbolic 
iter. But Hitler’s mountain fastness has other advantages. 
ere are industrial bases in Thuringia, Austria, Bohemia, 
Bavaria—chemical and metallurgical industries, iron 
mines, and oil supplies. All of them together cannot replace 
the Ruhr, Silesia, the Berlin area, and north-central Germany. 
They cannot support prolonged defense against such assaults 
as the Russians and we are capable of. But together with 
sizable stores of arms and supplies, they can feed a 
war of slow retreat, of stubborn defense interrupted by with- 
drawals. The fronts will be in the mountains of central Ger- 

iny receding to the Main, in the Black Forest, in the Sude- 
ten mountains and the hill country of Bohemia, perhaps in 
the Bohemian forest after the Russians have forced their way 
to Pilsen; later in the Austrian Alps. Under attack the 
fronts will recede and converge, the territory held by the 
Nazis will contract. But unless each front is attacked by 
large forces it will exist for many months. Our experience 
in Italy indicates how long the Germany may hold out in 
territory favorable to defense if no overwheming force is 
thrown against them. 

Will the Allies be ready to employ overwhelming forces 
to drive the Nazis out of their mountain strongholds? Or 
will they consider such operations of small importance, 
to be carried through at the rate of the war in Italy? After 
Berlin and the first-class industrial areas of the north are 
conquered, will they settle down to a war of attrition? The 
answers to these questions will determine the duration of the 
German war. They depend in turn upon political develop- 


i 





ments in Germany. 

Will military defeat bring the political breakdown of the 
Nazis? It is as true today as it was in 1939 that Nazism 
cannot be destroyed until its military forces are completely 
defeated. Yet its political débicle is not insured by military de- 
feat. If it were, we should by now see the political effect 
of Stalingrad, the loss of the Ukraine, the defeats in France, 
Poland, and eastern Germany. The German people do not 
hope to win this war, to drive the Russians back to the Cur- 
zon line and the Western Allies into the sea. Nazi propa- 
ganda does not veil the dismal prospect. But the despair of 
the people, while a prerequisite to the overthrow of the Nazi 
regime, will not bring it about unless the people have the 
vision of an alternative way of living. Such a vision is 


1 


dd KINng. 
The Nazi leaders find widespread belief when they say 


it surrender in this war means the end of the German na- 

n, the physical destruction of the German people, the 
rizing of their industries, enslavement, “Siberia.” They have 

en assisted in their propaganda by our inability to devise 
anything as attractive as Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Worse, 
the German anti-Hitler forces have not been able to give 
the people a vision of a post-Hitler Germany that can live 
or to provide an organization that can create it. 

The situation differs radically from 1918. There are as 

t no new political guiding principles, agreeable to the vic- 
tors, that would enable the Germans to put their house in 
order and to rally for meaningful tasks and a productive 


POLITICAL WAR 1S$5 














role in the world. ihere 1s not! ng that promis sur ul 
to a most highly organized and industrialized people. West 
ern notions of economic and social organization ir to 

Germans hypocritical and unworkab! cali 
,¢rmans yt ocritical and unworkabie—at best a fair dream 
f days gone by. The ide E liheral = 

Oi Gays Pome vy ne 1uCai OF iiberai Capi 5 






chronistic in an age Of corporate empires, cartels, and planned 


4 i 





economies; professions of political democracy and intern 





tional law are questioned for their meaning and since 
The ambivalent concepts of conservative nations prag 


ically groping for readjustment and gradual social cha 





r 






make little appeal to a people that has been caught in a 





revolutionary storm since 1933. 





Soviet ideas seem more workable, especially to labor and 






the intelligentsia, but there is little hope that Germany 
could apply them to its own benefit. Giving in to Russian 
ideology means Russian rule. ‘The Free Germany Committee 
is the most effective propaganda instrument used by the 


Allies; and there is the German Communist Party. But it is 








doubtful whether these agents can do more than drive 





wedges into the German people. There is no immediate pro 


pect of their gathering a substantial number of politi: 






activists, uniting the German people in revolt and doing at 





least as eilective an ideological job as the Social Democra's 
did in 1918. They still have to point the way convincingly 






toward a free, unexploited Germany; they must prove they 






are not Russian stooges. 
Undeniably the political power of the Nazis has survived 







the shattering military defeats they have experienced. It is 


evident in the stubborn defense on some fighting fronts, in 





sabotage and espionage in conquered territory, im inti 





tion of sincere German collaborators and Fehme murders, in 





the maintenance of order despite terrific bombing and 





streams of refugees. 






Nazi post-war policy. Is this a senseless, suicidal strug- 
gle? It may turn out to be, but for the present it is a highly 
deliberate, cold-blooded policy. It is not merely the last fight 
of a gang of criminals cornered by the police. The military 
and political policy of the Nazis has entered the post-war 
stage. It is directed toward victory in a new phase of the 








international civil war. 

The pattern of the Nazis’ post-war policy can be seen in 
their actions, their propaganda, and their philosophy. They 
firmly believe that the victorious United Nations cannot pacify 
and organize Germany—or Europe. The Allies, they think, 







will threaten and appease; they will be unable to cope with 


the German political reality; they will fall out among them 





selves over differences in objectives and methods. German anti 






Nazis will be weak, not only because of the holocau 


went through, but because of their confusion and the inabil 





ity of the Allied powers to agrce upon groups to be favored 


The Nazis expect the llied authorities to waste their Ger- 


man collaborators, to discredit th 






them by demanding that they 





' salle amano th 
pecially among tne 





suppress spontaneous political activity, ¢ 


workers in the western districts, or by forcing them to carry 





out punitive tasks, mobilize a labor army for Russia, make 
work in Germany even less attractive than work in Rus 
With the country in a state of political chaos, increased 
the barriers between the occupation zones, the Nazis count on 


an equally chaotic state of produr tion and transportation, 
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National Socialism w remain the only symbol of national 


, r Pn onal ia . . 
unity, social equity, and organizational efhciency 

' thee hall sha A || 7 | rl ; — nd 

in thors hell th ! ii WOrk at cross-purposes and in 
mutual sus} m. [he will grow occupation sick; civil 
Wal i } out W la { we t! [ Ones OT ft 
pati The N s will ¢ n such a setting as 1 ef- 

] ' 1 

yt i orga i ( a coll wartor as § )- 
t id / i will exploit disc s “4 
the Allies and present then 1s the only force « 

*) 
! d true pro-R n ) © C< y 
’ { Ss OF oO 1 AL ton 
to j ‘ ty ind » EX] l 
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ce al { ational, all over A i 3 V 








| N: be la 1 
oO Or ¢ c | to f r €x riet in 1 
matters t] R la if ( I t { ! ] Le 
ground more efiec ? I 1 or Am But 
K i ja ‘ t the Free 
Germany Committee and s lat lies between Nazi 
conve! and Na " ( 1 force ol i ul 
and so list integrity wv C , of eing 
aeno i, (Orn apart, Or i the R sians, the N ZiS, 

i 

the Western Allies, or all ot them 

The current war and pre da strategy of the Nazis 
fits these expectations. One thing they want to avo d at all 
cost is surrender under the direction of the Nazi Party 


That would destroy their claims to poli 


effectively than anythin 
ganda hammers hom« ere m be no repetition of 1918; 
surrender means the death of the nation. His military strat- 
egy is that of continuing war, war that ends never and no- 
where. Obviously, such wartare is m 
cording to the standards of limited, sportsmanlike war. But 


it has an economy all its own, from the saving of arms 


to the mass forging of identities of Nazi functionaries, from 

rched-earth nol r etal nectacal militias i 
scorched-earth policy to suicidal, spectacular military action. 
It includes the building of a war chest abroad, now pro- 
ceeding —_ f } to Switzerland. Spain nd 
Cecaing Via exports OF Vaiuabies tO Swiizeriand, opain, anc 


Argentina 

Phis new wartare presents the Allied nations with a tre- 
mendous task. They cannot enjoy the fruits of victory unless 
ical challenge of fascism. The mili- 


tary defeat of the German armies without surrender and 


po! tical breakdow ) wil prove that t! i$ war can be won 
only if we fight as af} of | inity from fascism 
Cr eit wiil a pe mia t war 

} f f to | rawn from these facts 
W ir rel | we obtain the com- 
plete « 1 of t Naz force Io foil the 
Na } i hit 1} Pes 
The main source of tl Naz threat i Nazism’s polit Ca hold 
on the people. There 1 t be an effective German counter- 
force with reasonable freedom of action and with a national! 
and social outlook that fits t xperiences and ambitions of 
the German people. Such a force n begin to gather in the 


stapes OF Occ upation. 





WAR The NATION 
The earlier it appears and the more it contributes to the { 
of this town or the smashing of that S. S. unit the bett: 
political chances. Only Germans will be able to carry thr 

the colossal job of sorting out the sheep from the woly 
sheeps’ clothing, of encouraging the former and punis! 
the latter, of making converts, of establishing an order t 
is not Nazi order. 

We need Allied statesmanship which will permit ¢! 

ion of such a force in the framework of general. 
cooperation among the Allied powers. 
recent AMG po s are very unwise and should be « 


17, the AMG cannot go on supt 


political activity of workers, as announced in 
German civilians of December 15, 1944, w 


: , - f = 
es mto the iNa2i organizat! 





-Nazis underground. It cannot a 


e even w. 


not compel its officers to give in to popular dema 
their remov al. 

And since the new war of the Nazis is an intert 
civil war, we must not forget what is going on in r 


countries and right here at home. Our diplomats and 


FBI should be watchful and aggressive. They have to « 
the heads of the hydra. To starve its body, we must 
free from economic depression and social crisis that v 
foster foreign aggression and encourage alliances with 
master-racers. The Nazis are teaching us the scope of 


war in time and space. To defeat them we must learn the 


lesson. 


Secret Diplomacy 


A SECRET CLAUSE in the Italian armistice agreement w 


o 


reserves certain rights to the House of Savoy cause 


Socialist Party to withdraw voluntarily from the Bonomi 
’ 


ernment, according to a sensational accusation made by a 





representative of the Italian Socialist Party, Signor Buti 
at an international Socialist conference in France. During | 
first phase of liberation the House of Savoy tactfully av 
making use of this clause. But now that it feels more se 
it insists on its strict application. This was shown during the 
last Cabinet crisis, when the Lord Lieutenant of the Rea 


Prince Umberto, insisted on his full sovereign rights. 


Open Diplomacy 


SEVERAL LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES are de 


termined to discuss Fascist activities in the Western He 
sphere thoroughly and openly at the coming meeting of 


therefore sur 


Foreign Ministers in Mexico ¢ 


Re sted that a 


They have 
DEC ial committee be a} pointed to deal w 
this vital subj Latin Americans feel that the mere ex 
sion of Argentina from the conference does not settle the 
highly complex problem of Nazi and Falangist infiltrati: 


al 


They wish to eradicate fascism from Argentina; but they 
also wish to stamp it out in every country where it has tak« 
root. If the projected Committee on Fascist Activities ma- 


terializes, the debates of the conference will not lack sensa- 


tional revelations. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 
»}Y CHANCE I got hold of a copy of “The Unquiet 


jGrave,”” a book published in a limited edition by 
zon, the English literary monthly. It is identified as 

A Word Cycle by Palinurus, but I think that any reader of 
zon would recognize in its pages the style and tem- 
rament of the editor, Cyril Connolly. “The Unquiet 
Grave,’ "" to quote the jacket, “describes a year's journey 
rough the mind of a writer who is haunted by the turbu- 
lent Mediterranean figure of Palinurus, the drowned pilot, 
jose uneasy ghost demands to be placated.” It might also 
e described as the journal of a modern man who midway 


to write his way out. 
The book consists of three extended series of notations— 
statement, confession, reminiscence and evocation, regret, 
lution, and epigram, including many quotations from 
the masters of Connolly's particular and personal choice. 
There .is, finally, a rueful Epilogue in which the author 
studies “the Psychiatrist’s confidential report” on Palinurus. 
It is extraordinarily good reading, this ‘‘self-dismantling” 
an intelligent, pleasure-loving, volatile, dismayed, but 
rrepressible spirit tossing in the unquiet grave of the mod- 
world, for it speaks to all the moods, high and low, 
ansive and trivial, of other tossers. There are not many 
patently “cheerful thoughts’ in Mr. Connolly's calendar, yet 
the end effect of this witty, penetrating, and often lyrical 
record of his attitudes toward art, love, nature, and religion 
is that of purgation, which can be very exhilarating. Even 
ery, in good company, can yield a bitter sweet of gaiety. 
Connolly’s selected masterpieces, which infuse the air he 
es by, are, as he says, mostly high peaks of the secondary 
nge—4masterpieces which “contain the maximum of emo- 
n compatible with a classical sense of form,” such as the 
les and Epistles of Horace, the Eclogues and Georgics of 
Vergil, the Testament of Villon, the Essays of Montaigne, 
e Fables of La Fontaine, the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld 
ind La Bruyére, the “Fleurs du Mal” and Intimate Journals 
Baudelaire, the poems of Pope and Leopardi, the Hlumi- 
itions of Rimbaud, and Byron's ‘Don Juan.”” He does not 
lude Pascal in his list, though he frequently invckes him 
We can deduce,” he writes, “that the compiler of this list 
ld set himself to write after these models. Even though 
one of the conditions for producing a masterpiece be pres- 
ent, he can at least attempt to work at the same level of 


intention. ...° 
He has made a good try, and in his pensées he has spared 
mself least of all. By rights he should now be on the plain 


f Purgatorio ready to ascend the mount. 


MR. CONNOLLY SUFFERS, among other things, from 
the ordeal of being a civilian in war time. Not to be in- 
volved, or to be only indirectly involved, in the prevailing 





, ‘ ‘ ; 

condition of man, whatever one’s op! n of tl ( { 
' I 7 ; 

tion, 18 painful and frustrating. ( ihat 1s at least o 1 


I 


why the civilian has such a conscience about the G. I. ¢ 
1 


verseiy, when the condition siiits to peace, fs fecling of 


responsibility becomes much less acute if it doesn't disappear 
altogether.) 

To have been in London since 1939 is not exactly to have 
been a noncombatant. Or a combatant either; there’s the ru 
In Horizon some months ago, Civilian, who sounds v 
letter to 


1¢ service, in which he gave vent to 


' 


much like Connolly, wrote a bitterly humorous 


“Dear Victor’ in 


y» 
tl 
civilian “beefs”’: 

... you raced through to Benghazi and back, while we pushed 
our way through broken glass and craters in the blackout and 
lay awake through those nights of the blitz in our huge den 
tist’s waiting-room. 

Of course all this time you had to fight. Don’t think I am 
unaware of all this fighting; it is just that which churns the 
guilt round and round till it curdies into a kind of ran 
corous despair. You are always fighting for me, ... Oh, why 
can't I fight for myself? 

I know one is not supposed to say so, but I don't like fi 
ing bombs; . . . they are the final appointment in the dentist's 
chair, and, casualties apart, they have made London more dirty, 
more unsociable, more plague-stricken than ever. The civilians 
who remain grow more and more hunted and disagreeable 


. shroud your future movements on French soil in military 
secrecy. You may liberate Europe, but you can’t liberate me 


The advantage, forgetting for a moment the terrible 
disadvantages, of the person who is actively involved was 
carried home to me with great force when, a couple of wecks 
ago, I met three of the eight French journalists who 
visiting this country. I hadn't met anyone from the French 
i Mme Viollis 


The three individuals 
could hardly be more 


1 


l 
M. Lombard, and M. Jean-Paul 


different from one ancther; what they had in common, and 


oartre 


what set them apart from everyone else in the room, French 
I / ’ 

or American, was a concentration of personality, so to speak, 

of feeling, intellect, and attention, which was clearly the 


result of their experience. Perhaps because they are French, 


they were quite free of the unpleasant fanaticism of the 
dedicated. They were humorous and gracious. But they also 
had the temper and edge of Toledo blades. One felt that 
every shred of « mplae ency, de adne S, dilettantiss l, 
of politics or art or life, had been burned away 
moment Europe may be said to be composed of such tem 


I 
pered men and women, whatever their walk « f life. But the 


finest steel gets dull quickly. Let’s hope that in spite of the 
blunting, self-interested mancuvers of the State Depart 
ment, the British Foreign Office, and the Kremlin the 


people of Europe will force through the necessary social 


relapse into a po rar state 


changes before they 
ness and slackened will. 

I asked M. Sartre about Jean Bruller, also known as 
Vercors and Desvignes. He was indignant when I told him 
that “Silence of the Sea” had been suspected here of having 
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he said sternly, was 
was published by 
Les Editions > Minuit, an underg ) ress. | 


to say that the author had delibe hosen to 


a collaborationist tinge. That charge, 


disproved by the very fact that the book 


7 
ie went on 


tne 
clear th: 
peace 
M nbard, wi as a lean, ruddy Western American 
look, might easily be taken for the editor of the only liberal 
tself something of an 
ne 


of 


nigsberg was also 


uel inant and once 


ure Reas 


or 
i 


special sort 


Her 
ot very original, were inde 
yecame a best-seller in 17 
within a few weeks, and 
islations were published 
no one has studied the 
hat 


' 
back as 


| not take a step with- 


hardly surprise 
that mankind 
that relations 
al 
clinat $ of 
of evils in 
this 
devastations 
ossible, the phi- 
mofrab-pracuc il 


ymastantly toward 


A REFUGEE SEEKING CITIZENSHIP was asked to de- 


fine the meaning of American liberty. He hesitated, as even 


“Free enterprise.” I'm 


ice these days —right, 


re} lied, 
Every pul c performar 


left, and center—seems to open and close with that magic 


phi ase, 


“tree enterpri se.” 


The NATION 
Concerning the Devil 


THE DEVIL’S SHARE. By 
theon Books. $2.50. 


Denis de Rougemont 


, al . 
study of the reality and com 
1uman history was first publi 


HIS profound 


plex ty 
shed in French a 
he Engli sh translation. Its thesis js 
“Ht is the dey 


ince us that he does not exist.” In ex. 


ion of the words of Baudelaire: 


srest wile to conv 
nding this dictum De Rougemont is able not on!y 
he general human trait of self-righte 


down 


tendency of modern culture to 

merely to ignorance, sickness, social 
hat not. De Rougemont believes that 
is the freedom, to corryy 


ent the occasion ee 


ecause he h: 
virtue and nake any achieveme 


he declares on scriptural authority, is ' 


evil. The devil, | 
scuring the evil in us is to attribute it to 
fact it 


rer way is to find it embodied in a par 


One way of ol 
ural necessity, wher arises in the rational fre 
of man. Anot! 

form in the enemy and therefore assume that it cann 
Thus Hitle 


history because the depth of evil 


in us. 1as contributed to illusions about ev 
which he incarnate 
inhuman. 


“was not outside 


ed us to believe that evil was 
declares De Rougemont, 
lanity but within it. He was in us before he was a; 
elves that he rose up te. gro# us. And once 
ie 
uit that he is a ae ot us, the devil's part 
One need only consider the ubiquity of e 
which arise from the impulse of domination and the va 
orms of racial and nat 


tic world to recognize the validity of this ana 


sion! pride which corre 
es not, however, make the mistake 

hat evil is equally embodied in all nations, clas 

9¢ that recognition of the internal and 


aracter of potential evil makes it unnecessary to 


more flagrant forms of actualized evil. 
“this does not ju 


. I will not let yon 


st the 


a a 
ne acciares, 


resemble the crimina!,’ 
the criminal but pane ae 1s me 
criminal remain at large in order to give myself over 

His doctrine is in short no quietistic esca 


ial tasks. 


inner reforms.” 
from political 

Lee . a tha v bs mae lact 
observ ve called attention to the incij 


Many ¢ 
are revealed in the democrati: 


‘ e ar 
forms of Nazi 
] 


civilized world in the impulse of imperialism and the 


and nation. De Rougemont carries this P 


farther and proves that these social and p 


of race, class, 
lysis one step 
cal evils have their root in impulses of which no individu 
is wholly free 

Some modern readers will fail to profit by the author 
profound analysis of the general sources of evil in hu 
history and of the multifarious forms which it may tai 
because they will be affronted by the poetic and abies 
symbols which he uses. But if they follow his logic the 
may find that these poetic symbols are practically essentia 
tools of his analysis. If evil is thought of merely as cultur 
lag or natural inertia, these symbols are not necessary. But 
if we recognize historical evil as a corruption of human 


freedom, and not merely as some natural sloth which retards 
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freedom, it will become apparent that the “devil” is a 
meaningful symbol. The devil is a fallen angel, a corrup- 
son of something good; and the corruption is caused by 
an excess father than a defect of some particular vitality 
if REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


American Social History 


JOHN ALLEN KROUT and the late Dixon Ryan Fox, in 
(he Completion of Independence, 1790-1830" (Macmillan, 
$4), have written skilfully and entertainingly of the social his- 
tory of the first forty years of the Republic. This volume com- 
-tes the History of American Life series (twelve volumes, 
$30) the first four volumes of which appeared eight- 
een years ago. Under the editorial guidance of Drs. Schles- 
inger and Fox, and of Carl Becker, who served as consulting 
editor, this series has become an important landmark in 
American historiography. The twelve volumes, written by 
ympetent historical scholars, nearly all of whom have added 
to their previous reputation by their contribution to this 
series, are especially notable for the first satisfactory syn- 
thesis of social history, the intelligent use and discussion of 
illustrations, and the completeness of their bibliographies. 
“The Completion of Independence” is one of the better 
lumes in this series. In 1790 we had established political 
pendence and achieved a new form of government which 

has stood the test of time. The intellectual leaders of the 
ra realized that that was not enough. They also had to estab- 
cultural and economic independence. Dr. Benjamin Rush 
mmented that the Revolution was not over; Noah Webster 
rged his countrymen to “unshackle your minds, and act like 
lependent beings. . . . You have now an interest of your 
..” Largely ignoring conven- 








n to augment and defend. . 
tional political history, this volume offers the best account 
we have of the manner in which Americans began the com- 
pletion of their independence. Farmers and storekeepers, doc- 
tors and clergymen, factory hands and sea captains, frontiers- 

n and authors—these are the people whose way of living 
fills these pages. Andrew Jackson receives less attention than 
Jedidiah Morse; Jefferson’s views on education get more 
space than the War of 1812. This book is marked by skilful 
synthesis, careful scholarship, and a style which varies from 

npetent to brilliant. As with the entire series, this is an 
important contribution both to the better writing and teach- 
ing of American history and to its intelligent enjoyment by 


the layman. RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


Economic Fundamentalism 

PROFESSOR EDWIN W. KEMMERER has delivered yet 

another sermon denouncing original monetary sin—deliber- 

ate currency depreciation—and calling on the nations to 
nt and return to the simple economic virtues of the 

Victorian era. In “Gold and the Gold Standard” (McGraw- 

Hill, $2.50) he reviews the use of gold as money through the 


ages, noting sorrowfully the perennial disposition of govern- 
ments to tamper with the coinage. As carly as the fourth 
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WAAAY 


For Americans who 
want the facts 
on Russia and China 














By Lawrence 


K. Rosinger 


@ In the midst of the charges and 
counter-charges that are making 
Chinese politics more and more 
confusing to outsiders, this book 
presents an honest picture of war 
time China. An unbiased, fully 
documented explanation of the 
most bitterly contested constitu- 
tional questions and of the rela 
tions between Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Communists. 

NEW REPUBLIC: “The clearest and 
most concise description of China's 
major political problems to ap- 
pear in this country. Fascinating 
reading.” —Agnes Smedley 
CHICAGO SUN: “Provides the 
necessary factual background for 
clear thinking about the Chinese 
situation. Well organized, objec- 
tive, and fully documented.” 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: “This book is 
a welcome relief. Presents in small 
compass a@ picture of the balance 
and tension of political forces io 
China.” 

Published under the anspices of 
the International Secretariat, Insts 
tute of Pacific Relations. $2.00 


At all bookstores, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. © 






By Foster 
Rhea Dulles 


CHICAGO SUN: "Fills a tremendous 
need . It is in a complete sense 
the story behind ‘the story of 
present - Russian-American rela 
tions. Should be read by, everyone 
interested in the post-war world.” 
JOSEPH E. DAVIES: (former Ambas- 
sador to ,Russia): “A splendid 
piece of work .. . objective, schol 
arly, fair, and of particular value 
at this qme.’—in Sowiet Russia 
Today. 

PEARL BUCK: “A valuable book, 
presented without bias or whim 
sy. —in Asza. 

AMERASIA: An illuminating 
study, the first of its kind 

N. Y. MERALD TRIBUNE BOOK ae- 
VIEW: “Merits the verdict of un 
reservedly recommended.” $2.50 
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Orford Books 


FOR THINKING AMERICANS 


ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 


TOWARD A SOCIAL BASIS FOR FREEDOM 
by Helen Merrell Lynd 


“A penetrating and profound study not 
only of English social history but of the 
principles of social change in — 
democracy. It is rare that a book on history 
reaches so deep and comes up with so much 
that sheds light on our own plight.” 

—Max Lerner. $4.50 


GERMANY 
BETWEEN TWO WARS 


A STUDY OF PROPAGANDA & WAR GUILT 
by Lindiey Fraser 


England's German News Commentator in 
the European Services of the BBC here 
conducts a brilliant examination of the 
German version of the inter-war years, a 
legend by which the Nazi party sought to 
influence opinion both at home and abroad. 


$2.50 
CLAIMS TO 
TERRITORY 


IN INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


by Norman Hill 


A study of the major territorial contro- 
versies of the 19th and 20th centuries, with 
suggestions for handling claims growing 
out of the Second World War. $3.00 


MILITARY OCCUPATION 
AND THE RULE OF LAW 


OCCUPATION GOVERNMENT IN THE 
RHINELAND, 1918-1923 


by Ernst Fraenkel 


A discussion of the basic problems of the 
last Rhineland occupation which offers a 
key to the situation confronting the Allied 
Military Government in Germany today. 

$3.50 
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century B.C. he finds “a case of monetary debasement sy. 
gestive of our American debasement of 1933 to 1934." __ 

Unfortunately, like most preachers, Professor Kemmere; 
has been content to castigate depravity as depravity and ha; 
not troubled to inquire why depreciation, like fornication 
has been practiced throughout history as consistently as it ha, 
been deplored. Is the reason, perhaps, a fundamental , 
tagonism between a monetary system based on a sporad; 
supply of precious metals and the monetary needs of a gradu. 
ally expanding economy? Is there a connection between the 
historical tendency to depreciate and the desire to escape from 
the tyranny of compound interest ? 

For Professor Kemmerer the real Golden Age was the 
period from 1821 to 1914, during which Britain maintained 
the full gold standard and the leading countries of the world 
one by one followed its example. Certainly, this was a period 
of rapid economic progress; it was also an era of successive 
discoveries of new gold fields. Without the resultant constant 
addition to the metallic base of the currency, it seems more 
than probable either that progress would have been sevetely 
checked or that the gold standard would have been over. 
thrown. In the seventies and eighties there was both a slack. 
ening in world gold production and a serious deflation of 
prices. The United States, a new adherent to the gold stand- 
ard, very nearly abandoned it under pressure from producers 
of primary commodities. Probably it was only the discovery 
of the Rand that saved the day and kept Bryan out of the 
White House. 

If Professor Kemmerer wants to restore and maintain this 
gold standard, he must arrange for a steadily increasing sup- 
ply of the metal. Providence hasn't been very helpful in this 
respect, but perhaps the scientists with their atomic alchemies 
will provide a solution. Unfortunately, however, that might 
well cause gold to become so common that it would cease to 
symbolize virtue. KEITH HUTCHISO} 


The Great Crusade 
JUST AS FRANCES WILLARD was being edged out of het 


job as dean of the Woman's College of Northwestern U 
versity by male members of the faculty who thought her too 


the 
a 


“uppity,” a band of determined women marched down 
main street of Hillsboro, Ohio, headed for John’s Sa 
In the group were the wives and daughters of the best fami 


lies of Hillsboro. The time was December, 1873, and the 
ladies were about to pray, not drink, John out of busi 

This was the beginning of the “crusade” which spread s0 
quickly across the prairies that The Nation of March 19, 
1874, reported that in the eleven internal-revenue districts 
of Ohio and Indiana the movement had caused a falling o7 
in receipts for January and February of that year of moxe 
than $350,000. 

Dean Willard did not take part in the original crusade; 
but like the war horses in the Bible she could smell a battle 
from afar, and when the temperance sentiment stirred up 
by the crusade was organized into the Women’s National 
Christian Temperance Union at a Cleveland convention in 
November, 1874, Miss Willard joined up. Five years later she 
was elected president of what was to become under her 


militant leadership easily the most powerful national snd 
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Northwestern, has done a man-sized 
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ional organization of women the wor!d had yet seen. 
» story of her career is set : in ‘Frances Wil lard, 


yers to Politics” by Mary Earhart (University of 


os = \ ann 3: y “Mating freé 

Press, $3.75), and it pa Pen fascinating reading. 

—: ‘ nal Sint a0? L- +! spun 

her siogan of “Gospel poltics” she took the temper- 
- | } P i pee ee 

wement into the dusty arena of third-party politics, 


art one 
Wel al ns 


ion Party, 


yr in their semi-mysticai program 


th the Prohibit 


for-a while wi 
Knights of Lai 
\perance, cooperation, trade-union organization, and 


yn for the eicht -hour day, mesmerized some pretty 
1 


labor leaders into bewildered support of her campaign 
rays and ait worked for suff 
often witty 


purity, and alw 


ne time or another this eloquent, 


‘ 
charming woman went in for Christian and Fabian 
m, transcendentalism, theosophy, phrenology, and 


’ 


nism, in addition to her chief interests—temperance, 


e, and equal rights. 
mber of the faculty of political science 
—_ 


; Earhart, a me 
(oops, sorry, a woman- 


ob in bringing together these diverse pigments for a 
) SINS We PIs 
an awe-inspiring personality. 
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thetic portrait of 


Latin America—Long-Range View 


MRTLY AFTER THE RECOGNITION the Soviet 


1 by the United States a Russian economist, then famous, 
liscussing the future of this country with a group of 
in liberals. The Russian had little faith in the ability 
» United States to avoid a not very distant catastrophe. 
as to whether there was any solution, he thought for 
rent and replied, * Then is, but you won't take it— 
lustrialization of Latin America. 
tin America in the — World,” by George Soule, 
id Efron, and Norman T. Ness (Farrar and Rinehart, 
), recalls that This is a solid, cooperative ef- 


occasion. 
1 


't toward the definition and possible solution of the eco- 


ems of Latin America. It is a thoroughly compe- 


nr | ] 
¢ proble 
sce of work, as authoritative for the Southern Hemi- 


re as a whole as Felix Weil's recent book was for the 
ntine. It is, perhaps, hardly an entertaining book, though 
encumbered precision and s r judgments 
: remove it from the category of pin exercise. It 
ns three parts, ¢ of which the first is a documented ana- 
s of the basic problem. Colonial economy and the large- 


e ownership of land, inherited from imperial days, have 
to appalling poverty and backwardness. Part II studies 
il o 4 


effect of the war on this situation, and the final and brief- 
=" 


tion contains a review of recommended policies, not 
lusively as they concern the United States. Nevertheless, it 
sarly understood that the desired industrialization must 
yught about in cooperation with North American finan- 
institutions under public control. There is no serious at- 
pt to estimate whether Soviet economist’s negative 


ecy will be borne out. Nor does the book estimate the 


liacy of the returns upon the policies it suggests. Its 
ity is perhaps of two sorts: it is a | fich storehouse of facts 
it Latin American society, and i t gives a mature, long- 


/ a 


: historical view of the problem ar hemisphere rec 
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MOTION PIC TU RE 


G. C. F. presents 


MR. EMMANUE 


A Two Cities Films production made in London 
Released through United Artists 


starring FELIX AYLMER 
with GRETA GYNT and WALTER RILLA 
Brandt’s GOTHAM 8B’ way and 47th St 
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NOW, more than ever, Red 


Cross blood plasma is needed 


wie 


to save the lives of thousands of 








wounded soldiers and sailors, fighting 
on half-a-dozen fronts around the 
world. Plasma can send a man back 


to the fighting lines to continue the 





battle . . . can send him back, even- 
tually, to his loved ones. And every 


American can back up his men in the 





service quickly, easily, effectively, 
GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD TO 
SAVE ALIFE. Call your Red Cross 


Blood Donor Center today, and make 









an appointment. 















































ALL THE NEWS 
OF THE WORLD 
IN CAPSULE Fone 


An Encyclopedia of the News 
for BUSY PEOPLE 


FACTS-ON- FILE 


World News Digest 
and Index 


Would you like to have every major 
subjeet and news event at your 
condensed, sorted, 
filed and indexed for ready 
ence? FACTS ON TILI ; 
you by means of 
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in a real street. There is a shot of Duny 
ghastly drunk in his inky waiter’s sy; 
so painfully malappropriate to day! 
being shoved and shouted along 
home street, which is as poetic and 
dtvidualized an image of a state b 
humiliation as I have seen. There 
shot of Joan Blondell’s bent hu: 
back, the thin dress propped and ; 
through her underwear, as she 
to help deliver her sister of a 
which is equally suceessful in its 
tion of women in a special 
class and world and pre 
Yet “A Tree Grows in Bix 
as much a disappointment—e 
noyance—as a pleasure. My h 
out to the people who rep: 
streets—I could pre 
every other interest in life 
for just such detail—but try 
they only prove, more convi 
e more masterfully «1 
it proved before, that the b 
do in that way is as dead 
inch description or a perfectly 
istic painting, compared with ac 
instead the still scarcely imagined 
culties and the enormous advanta 
submerging your actors in the real 
full of its irreducible present ten 
its unpredictable proliferations 
ergy and beauty. I regret too that 
sets even as good as they had the 
only token shots of the city for 
sake, free from the advancement 
plot or the complications of « c! 
what a wonderful chance they m 
take fifteen or twenty minutes’ va 
from the story for, say, the free-g! 
picaresque, and perfect eye for a 
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I'm afraid too that they were too cal 
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music, and in those scenes for v 
there were no accidental oi 
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For the rest, trusting what f 
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very likely it began 

I have been bothered by ho 

was, cynically or in Miss Smith’ 


’ 
' 


i 
I would believe innocently, to make | 
atable to the irredeemable enemies o! 
courage and adventurous per 
matters which they had helped 


more original artists and scientists fot 


1 
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x, however unprofitably, to take 
e of. “A Tree Grows in Brook- 
is ‘rea in a way which would 
e been loathed by e 
now accept it if they had lived ever 


} 
rt while ago; and if a measure ef 


listic”’ 


who 


mental 


funda cautiousness is 
d, you can be sure they would still 

“Greed,” own 
“Greed” never in the least d« 


wind to any part of its 


for with all its 
gree 
red its 
[he Tree's” attention to poverty and 
, though frank as such things go in 
is also temperate compared with 
staring facts of poverty and need; 
ymfortable have always been able 
their chops over the hunger of 

rs if that hun: nted with 
ght sort of humorous or 
1: if certain Christian or Marxian 


ls are tactfully enoug! 


rer is prese 


pathetic 


*h stimulated, 
The father- 
:tionships in 


will drool as well! 
hter, mother-son re! 
vie follow a classic Freudian pat- 
and for once make no phony 

ic capital of the fact, but I found 
nore pat than it 
Freud, and a lot 
safely dressed up. The characters 
selves bother me most, but here I 
an even harder time defining my 
t of them. It is, roughly, that the 
been used a little too 
trim off the pre- 
these characters 
readable, actable, 

understandable creatures, whose 
; and virtues are all tagged or neat- 
raided. I don’t forget mentioning 
within themselves and in their rela- 
ships they are more complex and 
ansigent than is usual now—and far 


classicism even 


times looks in 


nation 

+ ' ’ ' ac 
a8) | Ow up ana 
; see - { 
tive Originais oO: 


very comfortably 


vulgarly designed to expound some 
logical or political or psychological 
tine. But even this, the respectable 
nning at least of a return toward 
ng to represent human existence, can 

¢ so handled as to make it one more 
t of a piece of foo!-proof entertain- 
like those oonele whose authors 


through half the pockets of the 
led Christian world merely by 


a few hundred house- 


x ten lion-like w« 


pages 
yrds from the 
lestament, 


\r reasons such as these—or because, 


e, they have automatically ne- 
j d best-seller—I won’ 
1 to read a best-seiici won ¢ 
ler if a good many intelligent 
pass up this movie or, even if 


see it, dismiss it. For all I regret 
like about it, I don’t think it is 


> dismissed. 





CLEMENT 
GREEN BERG 


Art 


T HAS been my feeling that the 
basis of would 
ot be sufiicient to carry it beyond its 


first impulse. In the first place, nature 











Morris Graves’s art 


worship can furnish but scanty and 


rather irrelevant material in these times 
——when the main and ine 
lem is urban life; 
gouache on thin paper can do only so 


capable prob- 
in the second place 
much in any one artist's hands; in the 
place, the tradition in which 
Chinese 
and 


third 

Graves 
Klee—is too 
moved from the main stream. 
large enough for him to demon 
nted and orig 


works- painting and 
too far re- 


It was 


narrow 


strate 
1 


that he was tale inal to be- 
gin with; but once the demonstration 
was made t 

Graves’s art already began to hesitate 
several years ago as it eked out its first 
substance with a strong 
In his Jatest show at the Willard Gal- 
24) it mani- 
His new 


here was no place left to go. 


dosage 


of Klee. 
lery (through February 
fests what is almost a collapse. 
kakemonos, which are paintings vertical 





; tiie 
i e ; « r ( . 
< \ [ i n ( | 
1 ¢ p. Not ¢ igh | 
I 
, 
n 1 c O ind 1 loss 
fulfil, his ons ot enough t 
not en 1 compositio elements. | 
same poverty weakens his framed go 
ra Graves is subtle—he has to he 
within the narrow limits set for hi 
| a ot oe er — 
self—but subtlety is of no avail when 
it has to deal with matter so evanescent 


‘ 


attain the status ol 


' 
the 
ui 


as hardly to 
visible. Son 


iething very spontaneous, 
ym of his 


very valid, moves at the bott 
art, bu 1e present it doe 


t for t! s not mate- 
rialize as anything much more than an 
impulse, an 
only the 
pulse 


Modern exp 


timec 
somectrmes 


initial impulse 
demi-semi-quaver of an im- 
erience sets the bounds 
within which modern art must be prac- 
ticed. These bounds are co: ls 
wider than those of Graves’s painting, 


but wide as they may be, relatively, 


they have, since the death of Klee, 
excluded birds, fishes, and trees. For 
all its emph on inwardness, Graves’s 
€ is not really inward aii if it 


it wou | be a f fifive eye that 


ntheism 
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mendous 1; vement in Uw i 
Vf, ne ™ Rigor from the radio. That sound would 
L USi c iG6 even better without t tudio’s present 
ee hness; and the best orch 1 
om rad the » that t 
-_ i 


ich has made a tre- 
the sound 
1 would be 


trai soune 


har 


t 
' ' 

} 

is the D 


for 
techni- 


harp ears 
his 
was caused by 
This 


apparatus. 
1 performances 


in tl tudio;: but he has reported to me 
that the few broadcasts he has heard 
1 alanced, and un- 


have sounde 


clear, and that filter tests have shown that 
the standard broadcasts of the concerts 
out with their fre- 

ed from the 11,000 

transmit- 

it something around 

found this to be true of 

such as the 
has 


programs, 
1e Hour 
policy rat 
inection he has re- 


last 


ich 
which 


? ’ 
ner than 


tronics of 
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better—though “Queen Mab” was nos 
wholly satisfactory; and that he 
the frequency range extended to alx 
7,500. 

Since this has become a techni 
I will end it 
h I had no ro 


ticle with a couple 
hs for whi 


last record-review. 


§fap! 
In the first 
find it advisable to warn rea 


which were excelle 


ssued several year 


less good when 

y. I ha 
brightness 
bia 
" 


they 
; leaade renarted 
ve aireaay A i tea 
in recent pressings of 4 


recordings of Mozart's G 
491 and Overture to “Don 
vanni’; a reader informs me that a 
of Columbia's recording of the 


K. 271 that he bought recently 


‘ 


to be ‘useless’; and a few weeks 


listened to a new copy of 
the Congerto 
ult to hear 
ent through the 


ther t 


cording of 
found it diff 
the slow mover 
that accompanied it. I g 
some 
ever it 


instances the masters (0: 
is the stampers are made f 
have become defective; that tn ot! 
is unskilled or inefficient labor tha 
turned out defective pressings; ar 
it will probably be some time be 
placements of the masters can 
cured from Europe and the com 
will again be operating with compete 
labor. 

Also, good needles are hard to 
nowadays. Apparently ordinary 
needles are no longer being manuf 
tured; but they can still be found in 
of-the-way places, and are w: rth lo 
for, sinte a fresh steel needle for a 
record-side is still the best 1f you must 


have a longer-playing needie— for ex 


ample, for a record-changer—look for 
chromium-tipped which are 
scarce but obtainable (the Co 
chromiums I used recently 
much too quickly; I am trying ou 
now ). The Rec-O-Ton and 

eal needles which the sto 
very poor 
hiectionabie 
last resort 


needies, 
1 


wore 


tor 
Red 

el] eadied with give 
duction and have other o 
features; use them only 
“Permanent 
are a great tet 
engineer friend, 
offer for the ne 
ing advertisements, mu 
will they give you your money back fi 
the damaged records?’ And cactus 2 
other thorn needles also should 
avoided: they give very poor reproduc: 
tion, and after repointing wear down 
very quickly and can damage a record 
as much as a worn steel needle. 


repro 


asa 
" needles, sapphire or o 
resist 


iptation; but 


reading the money-t 
edle in one of the a! 


rmured: 
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Rebuttal 


it Sirs: Lee Morris's scathing re- 
¢, in your Ietter columns of Janu- 
, to my analysis of the causes 
lying the enactment of Florida’s 

i-¢ oak shop amendment does not 
redit one word of my statement. 
s attack on the state’s A. F. of L. 
ns is a colossal distortion. The very 
erated 
by Mr. ‘Mort is were almost solely re- 
sponsible for the near defeat of the 
teful amendment, despite the over- 
elming support given it by the news- 

rs of the state, both urban and 
However unpleasant the idea may be 
Mr. Morris, it is a clear, recognized, 
and easily ascertainable fact that the 
ban press of Florida is conservative, 
anti-labor. By no 


i 


ar AS 


yr organizat ions so se verely f 


a)! 


)-business, and 
. h of the imagination could the 
1 Star-Banner or the Miami Daily 

f she placed in the liberal fold. The 
rusal, issue by issue, of their edi- 
ial pages discloses that between Octo- 
** 1 and November 7 neither the Ocala 
‘ar-Banner nor the Miami Daily News 
posed the anti-closed-shop amend- 


on October 25 
the Star-Banner supported the proposal 
ler-like con- 
amendment 


On the contrary, 


an ed ial whose Peg 
yn was, “Wy ther the 
; or is defeated, it will serve as a 
ean house, 
some of the abuses which 


ing to union labor to « 
d yubtle Ss § 
. 1 | , 
given union labor a black eye can 
f 4 


1d will be corrected by statute at the 


t session of the legislature.’ In the 
e issue another colored editorial 
hed at Jabor for striking for highe 


res while soldiers are dying overseas. 
From October 1 until November 7, the 
ial days of the election, the Miaml 
News did not carry a single edi- 
| against the anti-closed-shop amend- 
nfortunately, copies of the St 
Petersburg Independent are not on file in 
¢ University of Florida library, but 
y intelligent Florida citizen would 
pticism Mr. 
forris’s contention that the St. Peters 
tg Independent is as liberal and pro- 
sssive as Nelson Poynter's St. Peters- 
re Times 
Mr. Morris calls “unfair what he 


incorrectly terms my “condemnation” of 


et with nose-holding skept 





etters to the Editor: 


re ; 
Florida’s labor unions for tardy action 


against the anti-closed-shop amendment. 
He then breaches every code of fair- 
ness with the irresponsible and untrue 
charge that “the state A. F. of L. in 
Florida is thoroughly illiberal and 
racket-ridden and is more energetic 
in fighting democracy within its own 
Organization than in any fight for prin- 
ciple.” While boasting that his news- 
paper fought Franco, Mr. Morris for- 
gets that the Tampa A. F. of L. 
s’ unions contributed so much 
Spain that Tampa is recog- 
done as much compar- 


cigarmaker 
to Loyalist 
nized as having 
atively as any other city in the U nited 
States to uphold democracy in the Span- 
sh Repu! slic. Sefior J. Alvarez del Vayo, 
Fore vn Minister of Loyalist Spain, per- 
sonally appeared in Tampa to theak our 
laboring people for their assistance. 
After Florida’s labor unions awak- 
ened to the danger that was upon them 
in the last election, they fought a good 
fight but lost. In the future they can 
win if they strike early and hard at their 
enemies. Is it wrong to try to help our 
state’s young labor movement by expos- 
ing the dangers it must overcome? It 
may be proper for Mr. Morris to use 
the columns of The Nation to defend a 
rs in which he has a personal 
iterest, but it is highly improper of 
him to make that defense a springboard 
for a leap at the throat of organized 
labor. WILLIAM H. JOUBERT 


Gainesville, Fla., January 23 


Mr. Eliot and Mr. Hook 


Dear Sirs: 1 read with interest in the is- 
sue of January 20 Sidney Hook’s The 
Dilemma of T. S. Eliot, and if I under- 
stand it and Mr. Eliot's essay correctly, 
I wonder why a future “organic” world 
culture should depend either on a super- 
natural religious faith equipped with an 
ecclesiastical élite on a revamped medie- 
val pattern, or on a purely se cular belief 
in international economic planning, de 
mocracy, and the scientific method. 

These last seem to me to be neces 
sary means of accomplishing the desired 
end of a peaceful and fruitful world 
society, but are not in themselves, | 
think, capable of supplying their own 
motive power on a world scale. 

That must come, as Mr. Eliot says, 


through a common religious faith whose 
values unify life. But this religious faith 
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standable by and equally significant to 
I] peoples of whatever race or d eree 
of cultural development. It must have 
no administrative élite or priestly class, 
selected on any basis whatever—only 
voluntary interpreters. 

There may be an idea capable of such 
universal application in some religion 
with which I am not familiar; there is 
such a one, I believe, in the teachings 
of Jesus, namely, the Universal Father- 
hood of God and the Universal Brother- 
hood of Man. This surely can be a com- 
mon denominator of all religious be- 
liefs. Special techniques are piven for 
the individual expression of these be- 
liefs in the two great Commandments: 
Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and soul and mind; and Love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

The First Commandment gives com- 
plete freedom for individual interpreta- 
tions of God; it allows scope for all 
kinds of intellectual theological struc- 
necessary to some 
people; it satisfies the mystics, who in 
have felt 
“closer to them than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet” 


tures, apparently 


all ages, including our own 
a divine spirit 


it releases a great motivating force, ca- 
pable of achiev 
cal democracy by the scientific method, 
if the Second Confmandment is inter- 
preted in the largest social sense. 

reting? I 
that the teacher, 
not the priest, will have most to do 

: 


with strengthening and en 


é 


ing economic and politi- 


Who is to do the inter; 
agree with Mr. Ho 


riching eo 
common faith, but the teacher must not 
overlook sources of spiritual power 

and the teacher must be a prophet, 
not a hirelis 


w 


LOUISE W. GROVER 


Gloversville, N. Y., January 24 


Explanation 


Dear Sirs: In the December 2, 1944, fs- 
sue of The Nation appeared an article 
submitted by Overseas Press, Inc., en- 
titled Europe’s Road to Peace, by Dr. 
Jan Ma aryk, which was supposed to 
represent the present views on interna- 


! 
tional affairs of Dr. Masaryk, Czecho- 


slovak Foreign Minister. The facts, 
however, are that the article had been 
written by Dr. Ma ryk at the begin- 


ning of 1943, and obviously, inasmuch 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 103 


By JACK BARRETT 


















































































































































ACROSS 


vho was true 
1s himself 
Is, 7&1) 


5, 2 & 4) 

nh a 
Squared cirele familiar to The 
Fancy 


Suitable jar in which to keep electrie 


eels? 
T ~ « . h 
,acn is present here 


ne (especial! 
“ist and the 


put out since 
city (two wi 


J a 
him 
A winker 
3 Offspr l 
good with brutal brevity 
a fish? Now idiotic!” 
80 Gave an invitation to another insect 


$4 Ve ! + ha ¢ 


wou'dn't want to be taken for 
one 


85 Sne sounds comparatively thin 
_ _— > — 


BOLCTION TO PUZZLE No, 1023 
ACROSS 1 MARTYRS: 5 ASHANTI: 9 RE- 
PURGE: 10 ANTONIO: 11 EBB: 13 LAUNCH: 
1% CODINM;: 16 KEPLING; 17 TREE; 19 
Pugs; 20 Tttr WILLOW; 21 LBA; 23 
EARP: 26 STARING: 2 RIDPLE: 2B 
QAM™INT; 30 ABA; 32 PNRAGED; 33 CHI- 
NESD; 4 SAYINGS: 35 SIGNS IT. 
DOWN:—1 MARPLOT 2 RAPTURE; 3 
YORUCK;: 4 SMEPW; 5 AHAB; 6 HOT DOG; 
7 NANKING; 8 TRONERS; 12 BILLIARDS; 
4 «LITTITH; (5 INKLING; 18 BTA; 19 
MWK; 2) FORGURS; 22 FLDERLY; 24 AL- 
GLERS; 2% PATIUWUNT; 26 SLOGAN; 27 GAZ- 
ING; 26 ADDS; $1 ACTS. 
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as the political and military situation 
had changed in the meantime, the ar. 
ticle misrepresented Dr. Masaryk's views 
on current developments as well as the 
Czechoslovak position. 

The responsibility for publishing Dr, 
Masaryk’s article was ours enttrely, 
Through some negligence the Masary 
piece, which dealt with general 
tions of reconstruction 
Europe, got among our current manu. 


po st-war 


scripts and was submitted to Te Na 
as a newly written story. 

We sincerely regret any embarrass. 
ment which may have been caused to 
Dr. Masaryk, the Czechoslovak govern. 
ment, or Te Nation by this unfortunate 
negligence on our part. 

OVERSEAS PRESS, INC. 
New York, January 31 


Good News 


Dear Sirs: Qualifis 


accepte by h 2 


Negro nurses 
and 


army { 
volun 


navy. Aay who wish to 
should write to the Army Nurse C 
or the Navy Nurse Corps, Washington, 
D. C, to avoid possible local opposi 
tion. 

f any discrimination is encountered 


™ 
Mabelle K. Staupers, presi- 


j 
al 41 = 
notify Mrs. 
dent of the National 
ored Graduate Nurses, 


> 2 
Association of Co!- 
1790 Broadway, 
New Yark. ETHEL CLYDE 


New York, February 5 
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tor of the London Economist. 


ANDREE VIOLLIS is one of the eight 
French journalists now visiting this 
country at the invitation of the OWL 
She represents Le Soir. During the oc- 


cupation of France she wrote for the 
underground pres% 

EDGAR SNOW has been a newspapet 
and magazine correspondent in the Fat 
Fast since 1929, most of the time in 
China. Among his books are “Far East- 
ern Front,” “Red Star Over China,” and 
“People on Our Side.” He is also 
the author of a book in Chinese, “Im- 
pressions of the Northwest.” 


HORST MENDERSHAUSEN is a pro- 
fessor of political economy at Benning: 
ton College and author of “The 
Economics of War.” 
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